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BLITBRATURB, 


TALES IN VERSE. 
By Mary Howitt. 

This child’s book contains more true poetry than many a score of the volumes 
which are published now-a-days forthe benefit of the full-grown ; and we 
should assuredly have done our readers and ourselves the pleasure of making it 
the subject of a separate and extended article, had it not been, for the most part, 





a reprint of verses which have appeared elsewhere. No one who has written | 


for children understands the duties of her difficult task better than Mary Howitt : 
she knows the things they love best to see and hear, and sets these forth ina 
garniture of intense, and quaint, touching phraseology, which none appreciate 


more surely than children, though they cannot give a reason for their liking. | 


Her tales have all the charm of the old nursery song, with none of its silliness ; 


we could prove this assertion by a hundred quotations from the most childish | 
poems in the pretty volume before us; butin making our extracts we will ra- | 
ther advance a few years further, and select what must delight readers of every | 
age. Weshould have taken the ‘ Olden Times,’ which reads like a series of | 


Stothard’s pictures turned into verse, had it not been already too popular to re- 
quire furtker introduction. What can be betterof theirkind, than the following ? 


THE SNOW-DROP. 
The snow-drop! ’Tis an English flower, 
And grows beneath our garden trees ; 
For every heart it has a dower, 
And old and dear remembrances ! 
All look upon it and straightway 
Recall their youth like yesterday, 
Their sunny years when forth they went, 
Wandering in measureless content ; 
Their little plot of garden ground ; 
The mossy orchard’s quiet bound ; 
Their father’s house, so free frum care, 
And the familiar faces there ! 
The household voices kind and sweet, 
That knew no feigning—hushed and gone ! 
The mother that was sure to greet 
Their coming with a welcome tone ; 
The brothers that were children then, 
Now, anxious, toiling, thoughtful men ; 
And the kind sister whose glad mirth 
Was like a sunshine on the earth— 
These come back to the soul supine, 
Flower of the Spring, at look.of thine, 
And thou, among the dimmed and gone, 
Art an unaltered thing alone ! 


Unchanged—unchanged !—the very flower 
That grew in Eden droopingly— 

And now beside the peasant’s door 
Awakes his little children's giee, 

Even as it filled his heart with joy 

Beside his mother's door, a boy !— 

The same—and to his heart it brings 

The freshness of those vanished springs ! 

Bloom then, fair flower, in sun and shade, 

For deep thought in thy cup is laid ; 

And careless children, in their glee, 

A sacred memory make of thee! 


LIFE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
The splintered, northern mountains lay 
All round about my mother’s dwelling, 
All full of craggy hollows grey, 
Where ice-cold, sparkling streams were welling. 


Upon the mountain lay the snow, 

Par gleaming snows that melted never ; 
And deeply, darkly, far below, 

Went sounding on, a lonely river. 


Upon the mountain summits hung 
The tempest-clouds so darkly scowling, 
And winds in caverned hollows sung, 
Like unto desert creatures howling. 


Day after day the sunshine slept, 

Night after night the moon was hidden ; 
And rain and wind about us kept, 

Week after week, like guests unbidden. 


And many atime the deep snows fell, 
In the dark months of winter weather ; 
And quite shut in our mountain dell, 
We, and our lonely flock together. 


We had a little flock of sheep, 

I herded them both night and morning ; 
My mother in the house did keep, 

Her busy wheel for ever turning. 


What joy it was, as I brought them round, 
Into their pen, at nightfall darkling, 

To hear the old wheel's droning sound, 
And see the cheerful wood-fire sparkling ! 


On stilly eves, beside my flock, 

The sounds I heard will haunt me ever, 
The eagle rising from the rock, 

The wind-borne roaring of the river: 


The gathering of the coming storm, 
Like far-off angry giants talking ; 

The grey mist like a ghostly form 
Over the ridgy mountain stalking ! 


I saw, I heard, I loved them all ; 
My days and nights were never weary, 
Though many a passing guest would call 
My life forlorn, those mountains dreary. 


Would I were back among the hills ; 
Could see the heath and scent the gowan, 
Would I could hear those sounding rills, 
And sit beneath the lonely rowan! 


But our little flock of sheep are gone, 
Like snowy clouds in moonlight flying ; 
And my mother lies ’neath the churchyard stone, 
With long, dry bent-grass round her sighing ! 
PILGRIMS. 
With hoary hair, and bent with age, 
He goes forth on his pilgrimage, 





encouragement. 


benignant countenance. 


tected wending his way over the “ smooth-shaven green” 
house boasting the imposing and perhaps awful title of ¢ the Griffin. ' : 
the company was select, and at the same time cordial ; affable w'thout moro- | one of the desponding genus. Indomitable energy had raised him to his pre- 
And here was Singe lord paramount; and | sent position, and the same power must keep bim_ there. But who was Fria- 
here, as he smoked his pipe and sipped his ale, deference conceded to him that | zle? Whence came het From Oxford Street, London—that was a crushing 
reepect which his superior information and acquirements might have exacted. | circumstance ; but, Singe knew full well that he of barbers was the most = 
Grim the farrier, when Singe outspake, drew down his mouth like a horse-shoe | pert, thatinthe usé and mastery of his weapons, whether for ease, or wane 
and was mute; Rusk the baker was upon such occasions taciturn ; Halbert, | o expedition, the country could not find his parallel. The work of Lightly 


seness, easy without vulgarity. 





An old man from his forest-cell, 
With sandalled feet, and scallop shell ; 
His sight is dim, his steps are slew, 
And pain and hardship must he know, 
An old, way-faring man, alone, 
And yet his spirit bears him on. 
For what? the holy-place to see ; 
To kneel upon Mount Calvary, 
Golgotha’s dreary bound to trace, 
To traverse every desert place, 
In which the Saviour trod of yore ; 
For this he beareth travel sore, 
Hunger and weariness and pain, 
Nor longeth for his home again ! 

Now see another pilgrim, gay, 
And beartsome asa morn in May ; 
Young, beautiful, brave and strong, 
Asa wild stag he bounds along ; 
Mountains his path may not impede : 
The winds and waters serve his need. 
He is a pi/grim bound to see 
All the old lands in poesy ; 
At antique cross and altar-stone, 
And where dim pagan rites were done ; 
In groves; by springs ; on mountains hoar; 
In classic vale; by classic shore ; 
Where wise men walked ; where brave men fell : 
Or tale of love hath left its spell, 
It matters not—his foot is there, 
Joyful to breathe of classic air ; 
Joyful on classic forms to gaze, 
And call back light from ancient days. — 
It is a fond and ardent quest, 
And leaves its pilgrim ill at rest ' 

Behold, once more !—From youth to age 
Man goeth on a pilgrimage ; 
Or rich or poor, unwise or wise, 
Before each one this journey lies ; 
’Tis to a land afar, unknown, 
Yet where the great of old are gone, 
Poet and patriot, sage and seer ; 
All whom we worship or revere 
This awful pilgrimage have made,— 
Have passed to the dim land of shade. 
Youth, with his radiant locks, is there ; 
And old men witb their silver hair ; 
And children sportive in their glee ;— 
A strange and countless company ! 
Ne’er on that land gazed human eyes ; 
Man’s science hath not traced its skies, 
Nor mortal traveller e’er brought back 
Chart of that journey’s fearful track. 


Thou art a pilgrim to that shore,— 
Like them, thou canst return no more ! 
On, gird thee, for thou needest strength 
For the way’s peril as its length ; 

Oh, faint not by the way, nor heed 
Dangers nor lures, nor check thy speed : 
So, God be with thee, pilgrim blessed, 
Thou journeyest to the Janp or Rest! 


— 


THE MAN OF TWO LIVES. 





the serjeant of a regiment quartered in the town, a huge portly man, with no 
ordinary bow-window and a handsome sash in front of it, one also who had 
gleaned a harvest of anecdote from the fields of Waterloo—even this warrior 
held his peace ; and Spigot the landlord has been known to stand for hours with 
the handle of the door between his fingers, until a too familiar voice from 
behind has recalled him to himself, or rather to that better half of himself 


which he had so long deserted in the bar. In short, Samuel at this place 


| 


of rational entertainment was a universal favourite, and I question whether 
that fabulous monster the griffin himself would not have smiled upon him 
as he entered the house, had there been so desirable a portrait of such monster 
over the entrance. But this, unhappily, was not the case, the artist employed 
by Spigot for that purpose, after receiving payment by anticipation for his labours 
having, as though wilfully, ‘* died and made no sign.” 

To a prosperous man on the wrong side of thirty, marriage naturally presents 
itself as something claiming serious consideration. To the barber it was so, 
who, having debated the matter within himself long and earnestly, entered him- 


| self on the temple of Hymen, taking to partner one Kezia Thoroughgood, only 


daughter of pld Thoroughgeod the wheelwright and cooper in general. Nor 
was this by any means the worst choice he could have made. Kezia Singe (late 
Thoroughgood) was a woman in whom a pervading principle of thrift was in- 
nate, in whom prudence had shown itself marvellously precocious, in whom 
also frugality had begotten a large family of maxims and undeviating rules of 
conduct. She had duties for every day in the year, work for every week, mani- 
fold business monthly. She was expert as Arachne at spinning, and yet was a 
| mortal enemy to spiders and cobwebs. She earned her bread where she made 
it—-at home, and ber house was as clean as a new pin, and she was the head of 





it. She exhibited the patriotism of a true Briton in her patronage and manu- 
facture of English wines, and she knew the contents of her two casks ( paternal 


| puncheons), and the absorbing capacity of her servant (from the workhouse), to 


This book will bring pure, and pleasant, and cheerful thoughts, to many an 
English fireside. 


It has many times been averred by responsible ‘witnesses in the town of 
Gravelstone, and their testimony has been sanctioned by the conclusive dictum | 
of that mysterious personage commonly termed ‘the oldest inhabitant,” that 
fortune never dawned more auspiciously upon the opening prospects of breathing 
mau than when she was pleased to usher in the vigorous commencement of life 
on the part of Mr. Samuel Singe, the barber of that place. I 
and gratifying to tell, the earliest efforts, on bis own sole account, of that | and duplicity of the old and sinful insolvent, he let the matter drop entirely. 
individual in the hair-cutting and chin-shaving line had met with no ordinary | But other engines were at work of an undermining tendency. Some of the 
Even from the first outbreak of his career, when, firm of | Athenian citizens, amongst whom was, I think, Themistocles himself, were im- 
soul and fixed of purpose, but with a nervous sensibility easily to be accounted | patient at hearing Aristides so often termed “the just.” The inhabitants of 
for, he caused the name of his respected master, ‘* Lightly,” to bp erased from | Gravelstone were, in like manner, intolerant of the fame of Singe. Some en- 
the shop-front, and the more pleasing monosyllable “Singe to be placed | vied his colloquial qualities, many his extent of business; the former of these 
in its stead, his virtuous ardour had been rewarded by fervent and zealous | insinuated doubts at first, but soon openly breathed denials of his conversational 


Truth to speak, 


He was even 


To him was reserved 


It admits 


His hours of less peremptory practice, too, were devoted to wig- 


weaving and peruke-plaiting exercitations, while the restoration of ladies’ fronts ‘ : 
to their pristine tortuosity employed some portion of that time which the world | carpenter, “a hot friend cooling,” was engaged to put ina new shop-front o 
has consented to set apart for leisure and recreation. ) 
But although, as I have sufficiently shown, Singe might be considered in | der the house-painter, no friend at all, but a foe of no ordinary calibre, was em- 
every respect a thriving man, and notwithstanding that he ‘‘acquired a prompt | ployed to beautify the exterior. ‘The carpenter having completed, the house- 
alacrity ” in furthering his own interests, yet was he by no means averse from | painter was summoned ; and now came Adder and ladder, paint-pots, brushes, 
the enjoyment of such delights as are duly restrained by mc deration and tem- 


In summer evenings especially, at a certain hour, he might be de- 


” Here 


| a single drop. The current of her wrath was fearfully let loose if she detected 
a defalcation in the old gooseberry ; and she played up “ old gooseberry” if she 
discovered a diminution of the currant Added to these merits, she bore no 
common love for her husband, and took the very best care of him with not the 
| very worst grace in the world ; and I think (such was her scrupulosity) that she 
would willingly have died before him in order to get the grave thoroughly aired 
for his reception. A 
‘What more felicity cen fall to creature!’ Here was little Samuel Singe, 
with a daily increasing business, with a prudent and strenuous wife, with a 
father-in-law whom he loved (he was reputed wealthy), and whose gray hairs he 
respected ever, and cut every six weeks. : : 
I have painted a picture of unvaried brightness of tint, of Claude-like serenity, 
of cloudless sunshine ; but now (alas! that it must be, but rigorous truth will 
have it so), I must give colours of a sombre hue, and lay them on pretty thickly. 


I most dip, as a { moder: 
Pras \MTy pencil in the gloom of thunder arid eclipse.” 
Who can lay his account with meeting no reverses in life? Who can expect 
| to trudge onwards in a long lane of luck without a turning? Who can snap 
his fingers at fate and cry, ‘That for you?” Even Samuel Singe. was as- 
sailable. ‘ 

The first practical example presented to the barber of the instability of 
worldly expectations, and of the reed-like brittleness of hope, was afforded him 
upon a melancholy occasion. His father-in-law, Diogenes Thoroughgood, sud- 
denly gave up wheel-making, cask-coopering, and the ghost. Think not that 
Samuel Singe was deficient in a proper resignation. He bore the calamity with 
fortitude, but there was a certain upshot that wounded his feelings deeply. To 
hint the matter strongly, Thoroughgood, although a wheelwright for very many 
years, had, it seemed, very little to do with the repair of the wheel of fortune : 
and | fear (not to speak scandalously) had in his day emptied almost as many 
casks as he had manufactured. Indeed, the deceased mechanic had uncon- 
aciously obtained credit for wealth amongst his neighbours which, to do him 
justice, he had never concurred to encourage (such opinion being founded, 
as it commonly is, upon a red nose, a ragged coat, and a bluff straightfor- 
wardness of speech), so that when he died, instead of coming ‘down with his 
dust,” as Samuel naturally expected he would have done, the perplexed bar- 
ber was himself compelled to do that office for him to the tune of a huge 
stout elm coffin, a hearse and four, mourning coach, two mutes, and a family 
vault, 





| This was awkward—nay, it was distressing ; but Singe was not the man to 
be disheartened by such casualties. While there were beards to grow and to 
| mow he felt assured of maintaining his secular position, and, except a few mut- 

tered complaints to his wife, in his more excited moments, of the improvidence 


| supremacy ; the latter, by some illogical process of reasoning, laid their own 


He was permitted—instigated, I may say—to walk in the same path, aye, to | moderate success or ill-fortune at the door of the more fortunate barber. Grim 
step into the very shoes of the respected and deplored defunct. 
taken by the hand by Mr. Uppercrust, the mayor (the mayor!) whom mortal 
thuinb and finger had never before taken by the nose. : 
the honour of tucking the first napkin between the cravat and the epiglottis | thougpt it odd and hard too that Samuel should be shaving while he was draw- 
of that municipal and majestic man, ard the razor of Singe was the first tried 
weapon that had ever coursed in rapid but inoffensive semicircles over that 
Nor were aldermanic chins less subservient to his | that fellow.” ; 
brush ; nor did Furlong the surveyor ever present himself unto the world’s| These were, it is true, “ trifles light as air,” but fate had now realities heavy 
eye until Singe had assuaged with powder the almost intolerable effulgence | as lead in store forhim. Rumours had taken wind tending to the belief that 
of the symmetrical dome which overhung his expansive brow. Our hero was! his pomatum was not izreproachable, and whispers of hog's lard and tallow- 
also installed hairdresser in ordinary to Ichneumon the attorney, and super- | grease gained daily ground. Dark and cioudy insinuations of brick-dust hung 
intended monthly the bristly exaberances of that gentleman's multifarious off- | lowering over the reputation of his dentifrice, while his shop was decided to 


the farrier doubted, 
} “‘ That while his iron did on the anvil cool,” 
| whether he did not shoe less horses in consequence of Singe. Rusk the baker 


| ing his rolls. Spigot merely and inwardly cursed his temperate habits ; while 
| Grigg the grocer (he did not know why it was, but it wasso) “could not bear 


| contain no choice of articles, because upon one occasion he could not supply 


The reader is, however, mistaken if he suppose that the professional avoca/ | a corpulent customer with a tooth-brush as large as the brush of a chimney- 
tions of Samuel! Singe were exclusively absorbed by an attention to these aris- | sweep. 
tocratical customers. No. His in-door practice was considerable. 
not of a doubt that on Saturdays—not to mention the other five days of the | depreciated, and while he scented these injurious falsehoods he could not trace 
week (for Singe was orthodox and eschéwed suds on a Sunday), the number of | them. Like the source of the Nile, they were hidden ; like the Nile itself they 
bearded and bacon-fed rustics from the contiguous villages who ‘ went away | contained crocodile calumnies that threatened to destroy him. But the worst 
shorn” from the well-appointed and decent shop of the berber was almost incal- | was to come, just at a time when envious Lostility had, as he fondly thought, 


Well. these things must be borne. It was the commen fate of merit to be 


spent its last arrow. There was a house (it had been recently let) immediately 
| opposite—directly opposite— fatally opposite the baroer’s dwelling. Crook the 


| most imposing dimensions, of magnificent sweep, and of cireular range. Ad- 


| easel, pallet, and guiding-stick, and in a few short hours, in large, fanciful, golden, 
legible characters, “ Frizzle, Hairdresser and Perfamer from Oxford Street, Lon- 


towards a public- | don,” met or rather intruded itself upon the eye of Singe. 


Here was a blow that might have staggered a Stoic. But Samuel was not 
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i f, his former master, was acknowledged on all chins a decided failure in 
prensa ee with his; Singe, therefore, maintained a serene dignity all Uat 
day, giving and receiving civilities with perfect grace and the most winning 
we yo following morning the shutters of the rival establishment were to 
be taken down—business was to be commenced—the tug of war was to be- 
gin. The shutters of Singe’s eyes were raised long ere rustic could “ help 
Hyperion to his horse,” and, hastening down stairs to set bis shop in 
unaccustomed order, arranged his window after a novel fashion, and having thrown 
open his door, assumed a crouching attitude upon a chair by the side of a window 
from the corner of which he was in a situation to watch, unobserved, the issue. 
Suddenly the opposite door was opened ; a young gentleman in an apron of 
snowy whiteness, with a handseme_tortoise-shell comb stuck carelessly in a 
hyacinthine side-lock (could it be Frizzle?) issued forth, and carefully taking 
down the shutters placed them in a convenient, newly-painted, green, kind of sen- 
try-box by the side of the dogr. What a blaze of splendor burst upon the daz- 
zled vision of Singe! Pyramids of pomatum-pots towered in Egyptian grandeur, 
forests of hair, combs, and tooth-brushes arose in lateral amphitheatres, vast 
giass cases on mahogany shelves filled to overflowing with wash-balls, and smell- 
ing-bottles, green, blue, yellow, crimson, all the hues of Iris’ woof, reflected the 
sun’s rising beams. But, worst of all, three heads, two male and one female 
busts, larger, aye, and more natural even than life—the perfection of wax-work— 
stared with romantic ken through the vast windows as though proud (as well 
they might be) of the curled, stylish, and costly wigs that adorned their several 
sculls. 

For the first time of his life Singe felt downright sickness at heart. His few 
and formal hairs, which he invariably plastered to his pate with perfumed un- 
guents, erected themselves singly, as though appealing against this monstrous 
spectacle, and, as he tottered to achair in the middle of the shop placed for the 
reception of customers, a cold perspiration exuded from his brow. 

{Like the way of the world, poor Singe soon lost all his best customers, who 
went over to his rival. ] 

That desperate thoughts should have possessed him is by no means strange ; 
but that they should have given birth to adesign which I am now about to unfold 


is not alittle remarkable. Flushed with an unexpected shilling which remained | 


to him over and above his immediate exigencies, Singe had been one evening 
smoking his pipe at the Blue Lion (for the Griffin had long ago closed its jaws 
against him), and he returned home on that night with a pint of ale for bis partner, 
and a most unusual flow of spirits, which he kept to himself. Puffing his fragrant 
herb in the chimney corner, he sat apparently buried in profound thought, oc- 
casionally, however, casting a speculative glance towards his wife, who sat 
opposite, darning a very old stocking. He seemed as though his mind was 
labouring with some momentous matter of which it would fain unburthen itself 
At length withdrawing his pipe from his mouth, he remarked, 

** And so poor Snaggs is gone.” 

‘*Gone where?” said Mrs. Singe, with an indifferent air. 

“Gone dead,” cried Samuel,—* died of the cholera last night.” 

‘* Dear me !”’ exclaimed the wife, with needle in rest and her hand laid upon 
her knee, ‘* how shocking !” 

“Um,” grunted Singe, raising his eyes mournfully and resuming his pipe. 
There wasa silence as dead as poor Snaggs fur some minutes. Singe, however, 
drew himself together after a short period, and leaning forward, with his pipe 
extended some two inches from his mouth, said abruptly, : 

‘* How, how are we to manage, Mrs. Singe?’ Things are getting worse and 
worse every day, and I feel I shall never recover myself in this place. You 
know I have often said if we could manage to get to London and open an “‘ Easy 
Shaving Shop” in the Seven Dials (old Lightly, his former master, came from 
the Seven Dials) we should do well—dont you think we should ?” 

“ But how are we to get there,” expostulated the wife, * it’s impossible.” 

“ True,” said Singe, and he threw himself back in his chair. An agreeable 
expression, indicative of pleasure, suddenly crossed over his features. 

“Tsay, Mrs. Singe,” said he, as he placed his hand upon her knee and gave 
a knowing wink, ‘‘ I complained of being very ill to-night at the Blue Lion.” 

“Goodness, Samuel, you never looked better, considering.” 

‘** And look you here,” cried the barber, “I say I wish I was dead,” and he 
winked still more knowingly. 

“Why, Singe?” 

‘« Why, Mrs. Singe,”’ pursued the enigmatic shaver, ‘‘ shouldn't I be buried 
gtatis by the Benefit Society? Woukin’t they give you, my widow, ten pounds! 
Wouldn’t they raise a subscription for you? and shouldnt we be able to get up to 
London? eh!” 

“We !” cried Kezia, with a stare. ‘‘God bless the man! he’s mad. Why, 
you'd be in your grave ” 


** No, no, not J, not J,” exclaimed Singe, poking the end of his pipe towards | 
his wife, ‘‘another—something else. I'll tell you how it is, Mrs. Singe,” he | 


continued, in a solemn tone, ‘these Gravelstone folks have used me very, very 
ill, and JT will have something out of them before I go—I will. I mean to 
feign myself dead—make believe, you see. You shall get the ten pounds anda 
subscription raised, and we’ll be off to London, change the name of Singe, open 
shop, get rich, and die happy.” 

** Well, I never heard the like of that before.” And the good woman indulg- 
ed in a burst of unusual merriment. ‘‘ Sam, you’ve been drinking—you know 
you have—don’t shake your head, I’m certain of it—but mercy, man, how should 
I be able to do my part! I couldnt squeeze out a single tear ” 

“* As others do,” cried Singe, with a bitter grin, ‘‘ who have less cause to weep 
than you have justnow. Puta peeled onion into your handkerchief, and pinch 
your nose well before you go out, to make it look red.” 

“ Lord! Singe, how queer!” cried the wife, scratching her left ear ; ‘‘ but how 
would you manage ?” 

‘* Leave that to me,” cried the barber, with dignity, waving his hand. ‘ Did 
I ever fail in any thing I undertook? Did I not always succeed till that fellow 
yonder, that Frizzle (curse the fellow’s name), sneaked into the town! 
Listen !” 


Here a long conversation ensued, carried on in cautious whispers, which 


side of midnight the scheming couple vetook themselves to rest. 

On the following morning the barber and his wife despatched their frogal 
meal with an unaccustomed haste, which, for greater privacy, was enjoyed in the 
small back room, a nervous anxiety pervading each visage during the refection, 
which betrayed that some mighty and important work was on foot, demanding 
not only uncommon tact and skill, but extraordinary firmness and presence of 
mind. 


‘“‘ Kezia, my dear,” said Singe, ‘ before you go to Slash, just put down to the 


fire my nightcap and long bedgown ; though I am going to die of the cholera I | 


don’t wish to catch my death of cold ; and mind, get out the gum and powder- 
blue, and don’t forget the shaving-glass in the shop.” 

“La! Samuel, I am so flustered, you don’t know,” cried Kezia, as she return- 
ed with the required articles and placed them upon the table; “I am certain I 
shal! be discovered.” 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee—don’t tell me,” returned the barber, snapping his fingers, 
‘“‘why, you look half a widow already. Tell Slash—eh! cramp, plenty of 
cramp, doubled up like a ball, round as a hoop, curled up like those 
little sensitive ladies that turn somersets in a warm hand. 


Seven Dials as you go along and we're sure to succeed. You may also drop 
hints to the neighbours—they won't come near me, depend on’t.” 

So saying, the little barber immersed some gum into a small sauce-pan filled 
with water, and placed it carefully on the hob to simmer. 

In the meantime, somewhat fortified by the encouraging and confident speech 
of her husband, Mrs. Singe prepared herself to go forth, dropping, however, 
sundry natural doubts and fears of her success, and venting praiseworthy but 
ill-timed conscientious scruples 

“* Now, go at once, that’s a good woman,” cried Singe impatiently, to whose 
sensitive seul these appeals were any thing but satisfactory, ‘‘ do as I bid you 
—this is the only time I mean to die, I tell you—I can't die every day, like a 
grasshopper. | shall make myself ready before Slash arrives. Come, pluck 
up a good beart—that's it—no, corners of mouth a leetlc more drawn down— 
that'll do.” 

Left to himself, the barber straightways invested himself in his long bed- 
gown, and endved himself with a carefully bleached night-cap, which he tied 
under thechin. And now, drawing forth a powder-puff, he gingerly variegated 
the surface of his countenance with azure-spots, and seizing the looking-glass, 
with anxious scrutiny examined the result. 

The key of the door inserted into the lock aroused him from a reverie into 


which he had fallen, and, starting up, he sprang up-stairs with the agility of a 
monkey, and was enveloped inthe bed-clothes in a moment. 


It was Mrs. Singe, who now entered the apartment alone 

“ Well, have you told Slash !” cried the barber, cautiously disclosing his dis- 
figured front from the edge of the cover\id. 

we have, Samuel (la! how shocking you look !), and he has sent you some 
physic ;” and the careful woman, as she spoke, drew from beneath her shawl a 
large bottle of medicine. * It must all be taken directly.” 

“When is he coming!” demanded Singe. « He had better be here soon, if 
he wishes to see me alive, for I mean to die in half an hour; as for the physic, 
let that be thrown down the sink, it may do good to some of the rats we laid the 
poison for a few days ago.” 

‘‘ He can’t be here before the afternoon,” answere 


has other patients to attend to o 
mon’s chi 


d the wife; “he says he 
f more importance than you. Mr. Ichneu- 
ldren are all lying dangerously ill of the scarlet fever.” 


Be sure, of all | 
things, you stick to cramp, and blue spots—mind the blue spots. ‘Think of the | 


* Serve ’em right, serve ’em right,” cried the barber, with malignant empha- 
sis; ‘*they discarded me.” 

‘Oh! don’t say so, Samuel, the poor innocents had nothing to do with that ; 
there they have been at death’s door—such blisterings—all their little heads 
shaved’’— 

* Which I should have done,” interrupted Singe, furiously, “if it hadn’t 
been for Frizzle. Oh! Kezia, how I should like to shave his head. How I 
should like to whip off his head with arazor.”” Here the face of the barber un- 
derwent a distortion which in its present fictitious state rendered him truly ap- 
palling. 

It was not until the approach of evening that the fully-oceupied Slash made 
it convenient to find his way to the barber’s dwelling. A professional knock 
at the door apprised the conspirators of his arrival. ‘ Now, go down-stairs 
very slowly,” cried the barber in a timid whisper, as he hud¢ ‘ed into bed and 
laid himself out, ‘and be sure, immediately the coor opens, you set up a weep- 
ing and wailing. I wish you had practised a little beforehand. Gently, 
gently.” 

By an intense projection as it were of the sense of hearing, Singe was en- 
abled to satisfy himself that these directions were obeyed ; and now the step of 
Slash was heard upon the stairs, and the voice of that skilful chirurgeon ex- 
claimed, as he ascended, ‘* What! dead! dead already, Mrs. Singe ; impossi- 
ble!” ‘* He doubts the fact,” thought the barber, as with a violent effort he 
discomposed his features into a more ghastly derangement, and tremblingly 
awaited the coming scrutiny. 

Entering the apartment the prudent leech maintained a respectable distance 
fromm the frail wreck of mortality that lay before him. ‘* You must get mea 
light, I think,” said he, addressing the widow. ‘* Let me once more peruse the 
features of my poor and worthy acquaintance.” : 

“Oh Lord!” almost groaned the deceased, as his sobbing partner retired to 
do the bidding of the doctor, ‘‘[ shall be discovered, sure enough—curse the 
fellow’s officious kindness.” 

“ And so thou art gone, my little barber,” apostrophized Slash, as he inserted 
the end of his walking-stick into the most sensitive part of Samuel's fifth rib, 
which he tickled even to agony, ‘ well, we must all die, nothing lasts—her 
to-day, gone to-morrow. Oh, here’sa candle.” : 


“Bless us!” exclaimed the doctor, raising the light above his head, and 
leaning forward on tip-toe, while he gazed at the corrugated chaps of the de- 
funct, ‘this must have been a new stage of that fearful disease; nothing like 
it has yet come under my notice. A most extraordinary metamorphosis of the 
facial organs. Did he take my physic ?” 

‘** He did, Sir,” sighed the wife, ‘* and—” 
| wie.” 
| ‘* And died instantly.” 
| ‘Ab! and the doctor shook his head, and indulged in a suspiciously pro- 
| longed gaze. ‘ Very extraordinary,” he repeated, ‘* very, very~but,” and he 
turned suddenly towards the window, and, placing the candlestick in one of 
her hands, seized the other, which he pressed fervently. ‘* Make yourself easy, 
my good woman ; be assured that all that could have been done for that worthy 
man has been done. Weare all grass, nothing lasts—here to-day, gone to- 
morrow.” 

‘*Which I mean to be, or my name is not Singe,” said the barber, slowly 
rising as he heard the street-door close upon Slash, ** and catch me trying this 
experiment again. I thought that sharp pointed cane of his would have let the 
secret ont.” 

** Well, I think the worst is over now,” resumed Singe, addressing his wife, 
| who now returned to the room, ‘and so let us have a little bit of supper, and 
| afterwards I'll get ready my wooden proxy. I think the wig-block and stand, 
| with my oldest night-cap, and dressed in the cast-off pepper and salt—the whole 

to be covered with the calico bed-gown—will serve the purpose very well 
| What think you, my dear?” 
An assent being given to this ingenious proposition, the barber sat down to 
his supper in high spirits, expatiating upon the brilliant prospects that awaited 
| them in the metropolis, gradually enlarging the ‘‘ Easy Shaving Shop,’’ to an 
| immense and almost boundless hair-dressing establishment, and multiplying the 
| one little boy whom he designed for lathering and other subordinate purposes 
into a series of youthful but full-grown artists, armed with all appliances of 
scissors and combs, and ready to fall like harpies upon the scalps of multitu- 
dinous customers, all struggling in generous rivalry for admittance into his two 
wide swing doors. 
Fired by this exciting vision, the barber started up, and, laying hands upon 
the wig-block, was proceeding to clothe the lifeless substitute, when a double 
| knock at the door caused him to retreat, panic-stricken, into the bed-room. 

‘* Here’s Slash come again—I know it is,” he exclaimed querulously, as he 
turned discontentedly into the couch. ‘* Don’t let him come up-stairs if you can 
help it. Whata pity it is they won't let a poor man die in peace !” 











* 





Untoward circumstance, as it well might be considered, the doctor, in spite | 
of Singe’s express wishes to the contrary, was coming up-stairs, and, making | 


| his way to the window, silently beckoned the widow to approach him. 

**Since I left you,” began Slash solemnly, ‘I have communicated to Mr. 
Uppercrust, and two gentlemen of the corporation, the demise of your truly 
worthy husband, and have detailed to them the very peculiar appearances the 
body presents.” Here he drew out a smelling-bottle, containing a spirit of 
anti-infectious virtues, which he sniffed at vigorously. ‘* Now, Mrs. Singe,” 
he continued, with affectionate earnestness, ‘I know you are a woman of too 
much firmness, too much above the vulgar prejudices of the ignorant, to be 
startled by what I am going to propose. These gentlemen concur with me in 
the opinion that, to further the interests of science, it will be expedient, nay, 
indispensable, that the body should be opened.” 

So saying, the doctor inspired another exhalation from his phial, and folding 
back the cuffs of his coat, drew from his pocket a prodigious case of surgical 
instruments. 


Rising slowly, supported on one elbow, the barber caused his head to ascend 


tacles, and a face that formed itself rapidly into new and horrible combina- 


tions of terror. ‘No, no, no,’ was the tenour of rigid grins that forced his | 


mouth asunder, as with intent gaze at his wife he silently sank back upon his 
pillow. 


‘** Compose yourseif, my dear woman,” cried Slash, who, during this scene, 
had been examining his deadly scalpels. ‘* This little matter will soon be over 


—come—come,” and, taking a pinch of snuff, the doctor made two strides | 


towards the bed. 


Singe had already clenched his right fist courageously, and, upon this move- 
| ment on the part of Slash, was just on the point of dealing a blow, aggra- 
| vated by terror—a blow which might have annihilated that pursy individual, 
when the alarmed wife darted forward, and drew him from the bed by the skirts 
of his coat. 
** You shall not, you must not do it,” she exclaimed. ‘ My poor husband 
always made me swear” (here Singe nodded approvingly) ** that nothing of that 


sort should be attempted upon his person. Indeed, indeed, I cannot per- 
mit it.”” 


* Well, madam,” cried Slash, in dudgeon, packing up his instruments, ‘I 
thought you a woman of more sense. We did think of raising a handsome 
subscription for you, but now—good night, Mrs. Singe ;’”’ and the doctor turned, 
and abruptly left the house. 
| The extent of relief caused to the barber by this hasty retreat of Slash can- 
not be described. Big drops of perspiration had rolled down his cheeks, making 
| deep furrows in the gum with which he had overlaid his physiognomy, and, 
| when his wife again came into his presence, that rueful exhibition was well 


| calculated to shake nerves of more firmness than that worthy woman could 
boast of 


All that night, as on the night previously, Singe in vain courted the soothing | 


influence of sleep, and with heavy heart he arose in the morning to complete 


the artificial man with whose interment his hateful first experiment in duplicity 
was to end 

| But this last day gave tokens of commencing prosperously. Mrs. Singe 
| had gone forth early, and had apprised the neighbourhood of her husband’s de- 
| cease, and the Benefit Society to which he belonged lost not a moment in send- 
| ing a Patagonian coffin—a misfit of the stoutest inhabitant of the town, recent- 
ly dead, and Mr. Pall and his assistant Grisly were to come with all thin 

ful in the afternoon and conclude the mournful ceremony. 


“Be sure you don’t let Pall and Grisly touch me,” cried Singe, as the 
time approached for the arrival of these gentlemen, and he raised his finger 
as in warning. ‘* They must not even see me. Tell them that you insist 
| upon performing the last offices for your husband yourself 


board, shouldn't [?” 
| ** Well. but you must get into the coffin, urged his wife, “ in case they should 
| draw the lid aside to take a last look at you. But, before they screw it down, 
I"}l call them be! 


ow to take a drop of spirits; then you can steal softly out, get 


the wig-block from under the bed, and place it in yuur stead, and then you can | 
take the place of the wig-block under the bed.” 

**Ha! ha! a good idea,”’ cried the barber; ‘* two heads are better than one 
It shall be so. But what now!” he continued, in a rage, as a knock at the 
door intruded upon his ear. ‘Jt isn’t time for the undertaker yet. Go down, 
Mrs. Singe, and tell my friends, whoever they are, that | can’t and won't be | 
seen 





** Only think,”’ said the wife, who returned presently, bearing a basket in her 


from the bedclothes, with a pair of eyes enlarged to the dimensions of spec- | 
it is not politic that the reader should overhear ; and some time on the wrong | 


gs need- } 


Why, see, I am / 
| but a light weight, and a strong woman like you might easily lay me in that 
box. I say, wife, I should look like a fea in Hyde Park stuck in that cup- | 














arms, ‘Mr. Furlong has sent us four bottles of wine, and two sovereigns, and 
desired the messenger to assure me that he was deeply grieved at your death,” 

“No! has he though?” and a tear stole into the eye of Singe. “ That 
man, Kezia,” he continued, “‘ was the only friend I had in the town. Let us, 
then, sincerely drink his good health.” 

“ Well, I think a drop would do you good,” said the complaisant wife, un- 
corking a.botule ; and, as the barber swallowed three or four bumpers, a pleasing 
emotion took possession of his soul. From a fanciful mental dream, into which 
he had subsided, he was too soon rudely summoned by a peremptory knock, an- 
nouncing the approach of the undertaker ; and, leaping into the coffin, he laid 
himself quietly down, inwardly hoping that this last trial would now speedily be 
got over. 

After an interval, a step was heard ascending the stairs, which Singe, from 
long experience, knew to be that of his partner. 

‘* What are you come for?” said the barber, in a low whisper, and as he arose 
his head was barely level with the side of the coffin. 

‘* For the corkscrew : be quiet. They are going to have a glass of spirits.” 

‘““And why shouldn’t J have something too!” expostulated the barber. 
‘¢ Just hand me over a glass or two more of that wine. It is, indeed, most ex- 
cellent.” 

Singe helped himself to three further bumpers in rapid succession. ‘It will 
do me good,” said he, with an oblique glance at his wife. “It will give me 
nerve to go through this painful ceremuny ;” and, lying silently down, he 
heard his wife depart, and bethought him how long it might be before the 
funeral functionaries would be prepared to complete their professional duties 

“ Good fellow, that Furlong—excellent man !’? he mused—“ well, if I ean 
ever repay him, |’ll send him something from the Seven Dials. I’ll—under 
another name though—Simpson—yes, Simpson—um—ah !—yes—”’ 

“Ob! that a man should put an enemy into his mouth to steal away his 
brains!” This fatal habit of drinking ! What schemes has it not destroyed! 
what cunning contrivances has it not too surely rendered nought ! 

‘“* Aye, enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this respect their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 

I am unwillingly compelled to state that Singe fell asleep. 

Very shortly after this most unlucky accident Pall and Grisly entered the 
room. 

** Let us make short work of this busiress,”’ said Pall to his assistant ; ‘the 
place is infectious. Poor fellow! how queer he looks ;” and he took a hasty 
glance at the defunct ; “* now, on with the lid.”’ 

Screwing down the coffin with unwonted speed, these experienced adepts 
whipped up the poor barber, and carried him down-stairs. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Singe had put on the solemn dress used upon such melan- 
choly occasions, and, never doubting the alacrity of her commonly active 
spouse in a matter that so nearly concerned his dearest interest, placed herself 
in order, to follow as chief and indeed sole mourner of the wig-block about to 
be committed to the earth. 

*T shall lock the street-door,’’ she remarked casually tothe undertaker and 
his gaunt foreman, as, with the assistance of two mutes, they bore the coffin 
from the door. ‘‘ I am going to tea with Mrs. Rusk, who has kindly invited me, 
and shall not retnrn till night.” 

In a few short minutes (such is the fate of man) Singe was decently interred 
in the handsome and particulary dry vault which he himself had erected for the 
improvident and imprudent Diogenes Thoroughbgood. 

Perhaps it is not altogether wonderful (for, let us frame some excuse for the 
self-outwitted man) that under even the exciting circumstances we have set 
forth Singe should have fallen a victimto sleep. It must be remembered that 
he had enjoyed no repose for sixty hours, and the influence of wine, acting upon 
a stomach whose digestive organs had recently been much out of practice, may 
have thrown him into a lethargy of which he found it impossible to divest him- 
self. However this be, it is certain that about four hours after bis funeral Singe 
broke through the bonds of slumber, and, awaking, marvelled greatly where he 
might be. Could he, in conformity with his dream (which the jolting of the 
coffin had doubtless superinduced), be at this moment snugly ensconced in the 
London coach?! if so, it were time that he should look about him. Raising 
himself, therefore, with a view to ascertain this fact, his skull came in violent 
contact with the lid of that subterranean chest in which he had been, as it 
seemed, booked for eternity, and his ear detected certain echoes caused by such 
concussion, dying away with a mournful and posthumous sound. Suddenly the 
fearful truth burst upon his senses, and he fell back in utter despair. What! 
to be hunted to death by misery and misforturie, and to be buried alive after all! 
to be untimelily thrust into a huge box, like a razor-case, a convenience which, 
it now occurred to him, would have fitted Frizzle exactly, and which was espe- 
cially fit for Frizzle. Horrible! But now a sudden hope seized him, or rather 
he seized upon a sudden hope. His wife must know of this, and she would, 
must come with mattock and spade, and dig him out of the bowels of the earth. 
No sooner had this hope taken possession of him than it appeared about to be 
realized. A sound of footsteps—he could not be mistaken—broke upon his 
ear, and presently a heavy form flung itself upon the sable receptacle in which 
he lay embedded. 


‘I say, Jack,” cried a gruff voice, ‘* how strange that Slash would insist upon 
having the little barber, isn’t it 1” 
|  **So it is,” answered a voice of more discordant gruffness ; ‘‘ but, as we are 
| well paid for it, let us have him out directly. Wrench open the coffin—stay, 
| show a light—oh, here’s the sack.” 

In obedience to this peremptory command, the former of the two, with a 
skill indicating no recent acquirement of that art, broke open the coffin, out of 
which the ghostly barber sprung with electric rapidity, and, as the terrified 
agents with loud outcries tumbled head over heels, leapt with incredible speed 
up the ladder at the mouth of the vault, and once more found himself a denizen 
of this upper world 

Tombstone nor heaving sod could impede the headlong course of the de- 
| lirious barber. Over these he leapt, over these he tumbled, huddled, scram- 

bled, till, gaining at length the path, he fled straight on, and, pitching himself 
| into the high road, ran pell-mell against a female foot passenger walking swiftly 
along. 
‘* Lord have mercy upon us! Is that you, Singe?’’ cried his wife (for it was 
indeed she). ‘‘ How did you get out? Surely you were not tired of staying 
by yourself so long at home.” 

‘** How came I out!’ said the barber, wildly, “that’s the question. Tired 
| of staying so long at home! I was tired of staying so long at my long home. 
| Why, you've buried me alive ; if it hadn’t been for two fellows—mercy on us, 
| what an escape !” 

Here an explanation took place of the most exciting description. 

| ‘* Well, come home now,” urged the wife, when this indispensable confer- 

| ence was at an end; ‘we shall be discovered. ‘To-morrow morning early we 
can escape. I have got the ten pounds from the Society, and ’— 

| “I'll not go to London—hang the Seven Dials!"’ cried the barber. “I've 

| had enough of these schemes. [ shal! expose all. I shall expose Slash; why, 

| he wanted to cut me up, afterall. I°ll show him that [’m cut and come again. 
But this ie all owing to Frizzle; d n that Frizzle.” 


Almost as rapidly as these words were spoken did Singe hoist up the tattered 

| train ef his long bedgown, and, turning suddenly round, rushed in the direction 

of the surgeon's house, which he soon reached, and now, with gliding motion, 
entered through the shop door. 

Slash was at that moment braying a difficult compound in a mortar, but, hear- 
ing a slight noise, looked up, when his eyes lighted upon the mischief-fraught 
countenance of Singe. I know not what degree of wild instinct it was that 
impelled him to launch the pestle at the head of this fearful apparition, but 
Singe evaded the deadly missile, and making a lounge forwards, as one skilled 
in the use of the small sword, entrapped with vicious gripe the nose of the doc- 
tor between his fingers. 
| ‘ Wretch ! wodldst thou disturb the repose of the dead!” said the barber, in 
| a hollow voice. 
| ** Awful spirit !°’ stammered Slash. 

‘* Awful fiddlestick !” cried the barber, relaxing his hold. ‘I'm alive, and I 
don’t care who knows it, and I mean to expose your iniquities. Good night.” 
| And the barber darted from the premises without further word. 
| As he hurried across the green a light attracted his attention. He knew it of 

old; it was a cheering ray shot from the parlour of the Griffin. He was irre- 
sistibly drawn to a spot so hallowed by recollections of former happiness, and, 
| peeping over the blind, beheld two of his quondam boon companions. 

* Yes, he certainly had many faults,’’ said one (it was Grim the farrier)—“ a 
shockingly vain man, and, for my part, I never could see what for.” 

‘* And not master of his business either,” said the other (it was Rusk the 
baker)—*‘a vile shaver, and such hair-cutting! Why, Frizzle ”— 


That hated name was enough. It awoke two tigers in the bosom of the 
listener. 

















‘* Dash my wig if that isn’t too bad,” he cried, and, once more lifting up bis 
long bedgown, he pounced upon the handle of the door and precipitated himself 


| into the middle of the room. ' 
To paint the mortal terror of these utterly confounded customers were a vain 
| attempt. 


Grim bit off the end of his pipe, which he crushed to powder be- 


tween his teeth Rusk fell back, with a loud shriek, into the coal-scuttle ; 
| while Spigot, who was at that instant entering from the bar-door with a put of 
| ale, stood rooted to the spot, the toe of one foot barely resting on the floor, 


| ll at length his frenzy of fear found vent in a prolonged and complaining 
whine. 
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“Spigot, I am alive, fear not,” said Singe, mildly, beckoning to him to ap- 
proach ; “ hand me over that pot of ale, J am thirsty.” 

And now a vast assemblage of neighbours dashed into the parlour, among 
whom Slash the surgeon struggled to obtain precedence. 

‘Make way for the doctor—room for the doctor,’’ was echoed on all sides, 
and Slash at last was permitted to approach his contemplated victim. Seizing 
the barber by the wrist, as though he were about to feel his pulse, he drew him 
aside and said with emotion, 

‘* Singe, don’t reveal that unpleasant circumstance.” 

‘* What will you give me?” demanded Singe. 

“« 4 hundred pounds.” 

“ When?” 

‘‘To morrow.” 

“ A bargain,” said Singe. And he fell into the arms of his wife, whu now, 
with a well-assumed rapture, staggered towards him. 

“Neighbours,” said Slash, “ our friend is yet very weak. Postpone there- 
fore all your friendly and well-meant enquiries till to-morrow morning.” And 
Singe, carefully wrapped up in well-aired sheets and blankets, was borne home 
in triumph by a host of marvelling and relenting friends. 

What myriads flocked on the morrow to obtain ocular demonstration of his 
existence, and once more to shake by the hand the resuscitated shaver! Mr. 
Uppercrust, accompanied by Ichneumon and a party of gentlemen, condescend- 
ed to sit awhile under the shadow of his roof-tree, nor left him without “ gol- 
den opinions”’ of his wondrous adventure, and especial requests that he should 
call as heretofore and resume bis professional avocations. 


——_ 
OUR ACTORS! 
4ND THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS. 
[Continued from the last Albion.} 
MR. VANDENHOFF, THE TRAGEDIAN. 

This gentleman, to whom his great ancestors have handed down a name cer- 
tainly the reverse of pleasing to an English ear, (O Sauta Cecelia! what must 
it be to les oreilles Italiennes?) sprang from a very ingenious old Catholic fami- 
ly, and was—like the late John Kemble—designed by his parents for the priest- 
hood, and in the probationary study for which sacred calling he obtained a very 
respectable classical education, and passed his early manhood either as the 
principal or sub. of one of the various Catholic seminaries exclusively devoted 
to the youthful of that religious persuasion. His father, and we believe his 
grandfather, were very celebrated amongst the fair ladies of that dullest of all 
our dull cities—Salisbury ; where they were supposed to possess much skill in 
that very ingenious and useful art, namely, the art of dyeing: for the domestic 
annals of most of the leading families of the aforesaid dull city, record the 
Vandenhoff fame for producing every tint in the rainbow and out of the rain- 
bow—from sweet cerulean blue to sombre black. 

The dull but laborious occupation of wielding the ruler, flourishing the rod, 
and hearing the monotonous hic, hec, hoc, and amo, amas, &c. was anything but 
satisfactory to young Vandenhoff: he had an aspiration after fame—be wished 
to be talked of, if it were only to be abused—anything appeared preferable to 
his then pursuit ; and as forthe graver one to which, in the fond parental eye, 
he was destined, he began to doubt the wisdom of that vow of celibacy, which 
he would be required to take. Nature whispered, 

** Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

What were man? A world without the sun ;” 
and a stronger reason than all was, that a spark from Shakspeare’s muse of fire 
had already set his imagination in a blaze. He mused and mumbled, 

** To be or not to be—that’s the question.” 

“To be,” cried vanity—* On,” cried ambition—and paraphrasing Othello's 
farewell to his occupation, he bade adieu to the desk of the Dominie, with an 
exclamation (though only paraphrastic) that will certainly reach posterity through 
the means of this volume. 











“Oh! now—for ever 
Farewell ye neat nibb’d pens—farewell ye desks— 
Farewell great ruler—and the large rod— 
That made each urchin tremble—O farewell ! 
And QO! ye noisy brats—whose rude throats 
The immortal Juve’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell '!—Hoff Vanden’s occupation’s gone.” 

(Sub Rosa, Mem.) Mr. V. allowed himself license with his own name, it 
being otherwise quite useless to the Muses. 

Mr. Vandenhoff went the usual round of Daggerwoodism with a prudence 
seldom observed in young persons so situated: he had the advantage of educa- 
tion, a blessing that was not bestowed on many of his dissolute colleagues. 
Education whispered to him that he ought not to forget that she had made him 
a gentleman, and her whisper was not lost upon him, for he has never been 
known to forget it. He had been many years the tragic hero of the Liverpool 
and Manchester theatres, admired as an actor, and respected as a man. All was 
**coleur de rose’’ with him, until, in an evil hour, he was induced to quit the 
throne he had so long made his own, and visit the modern Babylon, as the sub- 
stitute of a phalanx of retired and retiring talent. It is about sixteen years 
since this gentleman made a bold theatrical attempt to carry London by storm, 
by mixing the styles of Kemble, Kean, Young, and Macready, so admirably 
together, that it might very justly challenge applause as a splendid theatrical 
specimen of the ** composite order ;”’ but it did not then meet with the encou- 
ragement which we must candidly acknowledge it merited, even for its ingenuity 
and industry. Unfortunately for Mr. Vandenhoff, those great artists, on whom 
he had formed his dramatic self, though they were retired or scattered, yet the 
merits of each were too vividly impressed on the minds. of the then admir- 
ers of our legitimate drama, to allow of the possibility of the new actor, 
with the unpronounceable name, as it was then called, ‘‘to be pushed from 
memory’s stool.”’ 

We must here again observe, that this was about sixteen years ago, before the 
legitimate drama had been quite strangled by Fitzball, Planche,& Co. The 
“Jonathan Bradford’? theatrical march of intellect had not then completely 
“coupé les gorges” of those poor injured and insulted damsels, Melpomene and 
her ever-smiling sister Muse 

Mr. Vandenhoff’s bold and dashing attempts to carry London by the “coup 
composite,” happened just at that seemingly fortunate period when John Kem- 
ble had retired from his profession, to end a long and well-spent life in the pure 
air, and amidst the romantic scenery of charming Lausanne; Kean had set out 
on his first trans-Atlantic trip to amuse and delight the unpolished republicans, 
and ** purse their dollars” for the brief space of one year; Young, independent 
and careless Young was only acting when the whim seized and the money 
tempted him; and the last, not least, of this new gentleman's opponents, 
Macready, was showing his temper and bis teeth to the trembling, poor, ill-fed, 
and coinless underlings of our various provincial theatres. Therefore, with Mr. 

Vandenhoff—to use the Newmarket verbiage—it was apparently ‘a clear field 
and no favour ;” but in the first heat the jockies (the cruel critics!) decided 
that he was notto win. This was soon understood by the managers—they had 
staked a good round snm (in the shape of salary) on his success, falsely calcu- 
lating that as ** The Vandenhoof” was the best north-country horse known on 
the theatrical turf, and all the favourite and crack horses being absent, he must 
succeed on the London course. ‘ 

But, alas! the cruel jockies, (critics,) as we observed, decided that the Van- 
denhoff was not to win on the London course. What were these ill-judging 
and out-jockied managers to dot They soon gave him a gentile hint that he 
was “ Monsieur de trop, and might return to the place irom whence he came ; 
but Mr. V. was deaf to all such hints; he wisely arguing with himself, as any 

other domestic would have done under similar circumstances—we beg Mr. Van- 
denhoff’s pardon, but the highest authority in the land, namely, the Lord 
Chancellor, bas decided that an actor, in suing for his salary, 1d est., wages, 
must sue as a hired servant ;—we say Mr. V. wisely argued, that if the mana- 
gers did not know when they had a good servant, he knew when he had a 
money-making place ; therefore, to stay he was resolved, as long as the law 
allowed. 

We dare say that our gentle readers are not aware that, of all monarchs on 
the earth, theatrical monarchs are the most notorious for determination in carry- 
ing any point, when it has once entered their overbearing noddles to do so. 
The Covent Garden directors had resolved to free their salary list from the in- 
harmonious name of Vandenhoff, and the two horrible figures, a ten and a unit, 
annexed to that inharmonious name, figures that, like the visionary gentlemen 
of Banguo’s line, “ seared their eye-balls,” as they hebdomedally gazed upon 
them. But how was the erasure from that fatal book to be effected! There 
was therub! “ Get money; get it honestly if you cag, but be sure you get 
money,” was the advice of an old gentleman of the last century, one Mr. Inkle, 
who lived in Threadneedle Street, in our smoky city of London. (Se Saint 
George Colman the Younger wrote before he perpetrated ‘ Broad Grins,” or 
madly ‘run a muck” against poor Dowton and his harmless dammées, when ap- 
pointed his Majesty’s reader of new plays. We wish he would read certain old 
ones, ani cut out his own voluminous dammées. George Colman turned saint! 
O Mother Cole! Mother Cole ') 

The Covent Garden managers had made up their minds to save money, and, 
like the above-quoted Mr. Inkle, of Threadneedle Street, would have saved it 
honestly if they could, but save it they said they were determined. Mr. Van- 
denhoff would not take the “ hints for retreat,” dropped with all that Joseph- 
Surfaee-like urbanity, which has always distinguished one at least of the mana- 
gerialclique. ‘* Well,” croaked another, who never was noted for his suaviler 
in modo, ** since words won't do, we must try deeds.” 
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ne '0 produce a melodramatic spectacle immediately, to please 
cast him an insi nie oo Opportunity, an opportunity not to be lost; they 
worth is heen ary cant part, Leicester, in a more insignificant drama. (Kenil- 
chill porbaneet : a8 a tale, but contemptible on the stage, from the want of 
ocd shen heaan im, woo pressed into the Muses’ service paste and scissors, 
Vandenhoff h P peonpees or rather mendacity. to call himself an author!) Mr. 
Mperires . - his choice of three evils, either to play the insignificant part, or 
wisdom, if p mah gee salary—no joke—or go—no joke either. With much 
the salen a with an equal quantuin of spirit, he pocketed the insult with 
teh the. a + on”’ for the part, for acting init was out of the ques- 
pre ma ny e gentle render luto a secret-—a secret, by-the bye, known to 
es teen aad o the sock and buskin—it is the part that make the’actors, not 
tendhenaene : ao ; ineffective roles make ineffective artistes, and vice versa ;) 
yw ae rs mn ent of all the great tragedians of the last and present century, 
boas : ; aa included, could not have produced any striking effects, or 
able ot ed the slightest applause in the part, evidently intended by the honour- 
ane 0 tu disgust the feelings of the “new gentleman with the hard 
utch name, and make him retreat to Lancashire, and there ‘* serve his sove- 
reign in the north. But the new gentleman, with the hard Dutch name, had 
screwed his feelings to the money-making pitch; and had, as it were, in his 
mind's eye,” already banked the surplus of his somewhat weighty salary, and 
postponed ail further attempts at London fame sine die, (which sine die has 
oe been proved, in the Vandenhoff case, to mean fourteen years.) The 
onourable and gentlemanly managers, finding that neither hints, inuendoes, nor 
even the utmost professional insults, would induce this gentleman with the hard 
Datch name to move the seal from off their bond, resolved, with all their mali- 
cious cunning, to try what effect neglect would have upon him. They made him 
nobody,” bis name was never seen or heard. When it was hinted that such 
& person belonged to the theatre, the managers frowned, and growled in a whis- 
per—(they were not singers)—a line which Haynes Bayley has since intro- 
duced into one of his popular ballads— 
**O no, we never mention him !” 

He made a regular weekly visit to the treasury, but not to the stage; and 
when, at length, the usual season and his term of engagement expired, * the 
croaking, gentlemanly manager,” with one of his well-known demoniac grins, 
told him (that which he long had known, namely,) that he was no longer wanted, 
and might go to —— ; but the choice of a place of retreat was left to himself, 
and he wisely fixed on Liverpool, the scene of all his former glory, ere London 
critics had marred his hopes of London fame. The theatrical throne of Lan- 
cashire he thought his lawful right, and to be resumed at pleasure; but it so 
happened, that when he left it empty to go on his unfortunate London specula- 
tion, it had necessarily been filled by another (a Mr. Salter,) a man of superior 
genius, though somewhat flighty. 

‘“* Genius to madness nearly is allied,” 

as our poet says. Now to speak parliamentarily, after Vandenhoff’s defeat in 
the contest for London, he wished to be again returned for his old borough of 
Liverpool ; but how could he turn out the sitting member—poor Salter? That 
was the rub: but nothing is impossible to a disciple of the learned and renown- 
ed Ignatius, (for, as we observed at the commencement of this memoir, Mr. V. 
is a sound Catholic, and educated to become a successor of Ignatius;) then 
the question was, how would Ignatius himself have acted had he wished to un- 
seat a sitting member or banish a rival actor!—for it was impossible for two 
stars to shine in one Liverpool. 

Mr. V. to his praise we record it, attended mass regularly; (his sect are 
almost predominant in Lancashire, and at his benefit cram the theatre to the 
very ceiling ;) what there was said, or done, or what confessed, we cannot tell ; 
we only know, that it was soon loudly whispered that he was an ill-used man, 
and ought to send his rival ** over the hills and far away,’’ according to the then 
popular song. 

The theatre immediately became the arena of discordant noises and ruffianly 
bruising matches; and the front of each box and gallery was nightly adorned 
with flaming placards, exhibited by the partisans of each would-be mimic 
mvunarch, the contents of which were as disgraceful to the drama as to common 
sense. 

Nor was this spirit of opposition confined to the theatre alone; for ‘* Van- 
denhoff for ever, and the guod old cause,” ‘‘ Salter for ever, and no Catholics,” 
disgusted the eye of the passenger, who could read it chalked on every wall, 
street, and dirty alley of that extensive and populous town. 

The end of all this scene of fire and fury was, that the pupil of Ignatius, the 
man of tact and industry (Mr. Vandenhoff ) was safely re-seated in the tragic 
chair, which the man of genius, lacking tact, (Mr. Salter,) was forced to vacate 
for—the cell of a mad-house, where, melancholy and broken-hearted, he shortly 
died, and was forgotten! ‘ Sic transit gloria histrionis !” 

After a lapse of fourteen years, (a somewhat thick slice from the loaf of 
life,) perhaps wisely calculating that all his former opponents, except Macready, 
had for ever left the scene, Mr. Vandenhoff again appeared on the metropolitan 
boards ; and his success has since been such as to warrant the conclusion, that 
he has now become fixed, if not as the first, certainly one of the first, of our 
legitimate actors. Mr. V. has had many disadvantages to contend with : nature 
had not been over kind in her arrangement of his visage ; all there is light and 
inexpressive ; and even when darkened by the aid of art, the expression is not 
improved. He is accused of coarseness, yet his coarseness arises from the 
natural formation of his features, and not, as some suppose, from want of 
taste. His name, too, carries a Tenjer-like coarseness in its very sound. 
Why did he not change it for one more pleasing to the ear, as many of his 
colleagues have already done? Instance his friend, whom those veracious 
chronicles, the play-bills, call Mr. Williams, but who, in the days of his 
youth, before he embraced the actor’s calling, was cursed with the horrible- 
sounding patronymic of Mr. Shanks! ‘Think, gentle reader,—* Romeo, by 
Mr. Shanks!” Who, after having read the name, would go to see the actor! 
—Romeo Shanks ! 

“What's in a name?” cries Juliet; ‘‘ Shanks, by any other name, will act 

as well.” Old Manager Macready, being of Juliet’s opinion as to another name, 
re-patronymed Romeo Shanks, and called him * Williams,” and Williams has 
since become a name not quite unknown to fame in the play-bill annals of the’ 








Haymarket and Lyceum. Auything that excites a feeling of the ridicu!ous in 
the mind of an auditor must be fatal to the tragic effect of both actor and 
author: for instance, ‘Juliet, by Miss Slaughterhouse!” O gentle Juliet! 
Even the syren Grisi, that splendid woman and enchanting cantatrice, was 
obliged to prefix her sponsorial to her patronymic—a patronyime that came 680, | 
strong upon the English ear with the vulgar, fat-like sound of Greasy, that the 
silly wags, who do the ridiculous for the Sunday papers, found in it a source of 
puns somewhat damaging to the necessary dignity of a prima donna; but when 
prefaced with the soft Italian Julietta, it fell so softly on tle ear, that all our 
volgar English associations were at once forgotten, and Sunday papers punned 
no more. ; 

Mr. Vandenhoff is the father of a pretty light-haired girl, who, after having 
been duly parotted by her industrious sire, her little fee} were transferred from 
the domestic carpet to the bare boards of Drury Lane Theatre. She came out 
in Juliet !—Shakspeare’s Juliet !—came out, and went in again ; for it appeare 
that the manager of the theatre and the father, the too partial father of this 
lady, differ in opinion as to the guantum of talent possessed by this pretty, blue- 
eyed debutante, therefore “she appeared as Juliet, and then was heard no 
more. 

Mr, Vandenhoff, by his private conduct, even more than by his public talent, 
does honour to the arduous and difficult profession which he so early adopted. 
In society he is the scholar, the gentleman, and a strictly honest man; and at 
jhe domestic hearth the affectionate husband of a.very handsome and amiable 
wife, and kind father to an accomplished family ; he is a man that through the 
various worldly struggles of half a century has always fought, fought bravely 
for his right, and won it. Léve fit quod bene fertur onus ! 


DOWTON, 

Caustic, cranky, comical Dowton !—one of the most sterling actors that the 
English stage can boast of. Who has not seen him '—and seeing him, who 
has not admired him? We think we may boldly answer—all the world’: that 
is tu say, the world of taste, taste for the legitimate actor’s art. 

Mr. William Dowton is a native of that loveliest county of all England, De- 
vonshire. His honest, honoured, and respected father fondly thought young 
William had a taste for the arts; he therefore placed him with what was then 
called a marble cutter, which term has since been politely modernised into “a 
sculptor :” but ** huge figures carved in stone” had no charm for stout William, 
for theatrical images were always uppermost in his imagination ; and the ap- 
proving hands of some too-partial friends, who rapturously hailed his efforts 
when he, with some private theatrical tyros, attempted the execution of Dr. 
Young’s dull tragedy of ** The Revenge,” induced him to cut the chisel, instead 
of urging the chisel to cut the marble, and abscond to a strolling company of 
comedians at Ashburton, in his own native county of sweet Devonshire. 

Here he suffered hardships both in person and in spirit ; for he received very 
little money, and not the slightest approbation, for his histrionic efforts. This 
was enough to damp the ardour of any one but a young enthusiast very far 
gone ;—and such was Dowton in his teens Privations in “ the vietualling de- 
partment”—he could have borne with a philosophic calmness worthy of a stoic, 
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‘Romeo, his thought by day, his dream by night,” 
this was beyond even Roman firmness; and he has often declared, at a more 
advanced period of his life, that he thought it would have broken his ailly heart 
if he had not hit upon the following singular expedient to relieve his woe. In 
his rather seedy wardrobe he then boasted of two coats ;—No. 1, only six 
months in wear, No. 2, aged one year and a quarter ; though both of the afore- 
said coats were, of course, much the worse for the wear and tearof a strolling 
actor's life, yet were they far preferable, both in cut and nap, to the only one 
posssessed by the somewhat ancient gentleman who (according to bis lawful 
right, as per agreement signed and wafered) was about to enact the youthful 
lover Romev. Dowton looked at this person, and with upturned nose grumbled 
out with altered emphasis (an alteration that might be frequently adopted with 
much justice when applied to many a tyro) 
“Oh, Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo?” 

Dowton sought and obtained a ¢éte-a-téte with’ this threadbare tragedian ; he 
looked in bis face, and there, besides the wrinkles, he read, (or, at least, be 
thought he read, as plainly written as the hand of misery could write.) “1 wish 
1 had young Dowton's coat.” On this suggestion of his youthful fancy, he 
threw out a hint for an exchange, not of coats, but “ Shakspeare for broad- 
cloth.” No soomer bad he dropped the hint than it was understood. ‘ My 
hand—a covenant !”’ cried he of the threadbare garb and wrinkled visage ; and 
in a few nights Dowton strutted in young Romeo's suit, and the ex-Romeo 
walked off with Dowton’s coat, 

How easily affairs of the deepest interest to our happiness are arranged if 
we have the means! Dowton had two coats: had he possessed but one, he 
never would have delighted himself by acting Romeo in Ashburton, but, in all 
probability (atung to the quick by disappointed vanity end almost broken-heart- 
ed) he would have returned to his native city and the chipping of marble, and 
** Dowton, the actor would have been heard no more.” 

After the usual ups and downs of a country comedian’s ambulatory engage- 
ment, he fixed for some years, on the “actor of all work,” in the Kent cir- 
cuit;—Canterbury, Rochester, Maidstone, &e. Here he became the friend 
and favourite of Cumberland, the celebrated dramatic author; and here he 
first committed matrimony, by running away with Miss Baker, without the con- 
sent of her honoured mamma, the rich and eccentric old proprietress of the 
various Kentish theatres, and whose somewhat large fortune has since been left 
te Dowton’s progeny, which are rather numerous, though not equalling grandsire 

riam’s. 

Dowton, as an actor, is only good and great in the drama as it was and as it 
ought to be. Shakspeare, rare Ben Johnson, Congreve, Sheridan, the Col- 
mans, &c.—in these Dowton is as near perfection as possible, but amongst the 
modern trash, he is lost or useless. Planche and Fitzball have ** swamped the 
legitimate drama of England!” and poor Dowton. to save himself from drown- 
ing in the overwhelming deluge of nonsense, bas been obliged to put his old 
edition of Shakspeare and our other national dramatic poets in his great-coat 
pocket, and, with unimpaired professional powers, at the advanced age of seven- 
ty, bas actually crossed the Atlantic, to see if uncontamineted Jonathan will 
yield the drama’s legitimate son that support which the aforesaid ‘‘ diabolical 
it paella seit Planche and Fitzball,” have deprived him of in hisnative 

and, 

“Tis true, ‘tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” 
When, as Polonius, he gave these lines with such whim, he little thought they 
would so soon apply to his own forced emigration. 

After acting a stipulated number of nights at Liverpool, he embarked on 
board one of those splendid American packets which, in point of the creature 
comforts of eating and drinking, have been very justly denominated the ** float- 
ing London taverns.” After having delighted the London public for forty years, 
Dowton, at the age of seventy, has been obliged to seek for bread in a foreign 
land, because Shakspeare and Sheridan have been superseded by Planche and 
Fitzball. Blush, Englishmen, blush ! 

As the old man puthis foot upun the vessel that was to bear him, (perhaps, 
for ever,) from wife, children, relations, in short, from all that is embodied in 
that truly English word, * Home,” he dashed away the tear that would in- 
trude upon his cheek, and paraphrased a speech of old Kent's, (a part he had so 
adinirably filled before the Fitzball era:) as he gave the parting pressure of the 
hand to his youngest son, he exclaimed, 

‘* To other climes this old trunk I'll bear ;— 
Shakepeare lives hence— 
Planche and Fitzbail are here.” 

(To be continued.) 


—>— 
THE PRIMA DONNA. 
a TALE.—[ Concluded from the last Albion.] 

One evening, on my returo home, as I was crossing a very narrow street, I 
was accosted by two ill-looking fellows, who asked me if I was a stranger in 
Naples. On my replying in the affirmative, they turned round and seemed dis- 
posed to fullow me. I had nothing more valuable about me than a roll of music 
paper, on which I had penned some ideas that same day ; therefore I had no 
great apprehension of being robbed, as that could be of no use to them, and I 
had no trinkets whatever about my person. Yet annoyed at their seeming in- 
clined to track me to my dwelling, I mended my pace, and purposely struck out 
into a different direction to the one I should otherwise have pursued. Still 
these men were not to be foiled, and they soon came up to me, and placing 
themselves so as to intercept me, one of them desired to know my name. I 
saw at once that it was more foolhardy than brave to resist two men who 
seemed very desperate ; and not being acquainted with the customs of the 
place, I did not know but they might belong to the police, and that a refusal of 
this kind might again involve me in some disagreeable affair: 1 therefore 
simply replied, “* My name is Maximilian Rosenberg ; what is your business 
with me?” 

To which the one who had spoken before, answered, * This is not true, you 
are the son of an English nobleman; your name of Maximilian Rosenberg is an 
assumed one, and you are really Augustus L, You must, therefore, give us 
from your finger a ruby ring that you wear habitually on your left hand, or you 
may have cause to repent it.” , 

I now concluded that these men had either fixed on me by chance, seeing I 
was a foreigner, or that Augustus had taken my name for some unknown pur- 
pose ; and I at once perceived how necessary it was to gain time, and leave 
them in their error; for should Augustus be in Naples, and I undeceived them 
too decidedly, he might become their victim, if, as 1 began to suspect, they 
were assassins. I knew well enough that he had a ring such as they spoke of : 
it was a gift of Adelaide, who had herself received it from the gay Marchese di 
San Felico. I displayed to them, however, my fingers, which they carefully ex- 
amined. A short pause ensued. They d to hesitate what was next to be 
done. ‘ We must have some positive proof that you are not the person we take 
you for,” said one of them, * before we can suffer you to go. You had better be 
frank with us.” 

A truce to all this nonsense,” exclaimed I with growing impatience, 
«“ whether I am Maximilian, or Augustus, or the Pope himself, I shall not say a 
word more.” 

With this I was pushing forward to pass them, when both at once drew their 
daggers from their bosom, and fell upon me like two infuriated tigers. Though 
at that time a young man of quick and violent sensations, I was not destitute of 
presence of mind, and I had courage enongh for anything. I defended myself, 
therefore, ina manner which seemed at first to daunt them. But though I 
wounded each of them several times, they bad of course the ultimate advan- 
tage, being two against one; and when they saw me drop down exhausted, 
covered with blood and dreadfully lacerated, they concluded their work was done, 
and, after telling me that I might thank my rival, San Felico, for sending me to 
heaven in the most summary manner possible, they made off as quickly as they 
could. I cannot very distinctly remember what followed. I know I called out 
to them, “Tell him, Augustus will be his denouncer even in heaven,” still im- 
pressed, amidst the confusion of ideas that beset my exhausted frame, that by 
seeming to own myself to be the person they sought for, I should at least pre- 
vent their seeking farther. 1 was left a good while, I believe, on the ground, be- 
fore some people chanced to pass by. They gave me, very humanely, all the 
assistance they could, and took me to the nearest house, where I recovered my 
senses, I was allowed to remain there the rest of the night, and the next 
morning I got home with some difficulty. I sent word to my only friend, 
Signor Melincini, who came at once to seeme, He was very much shocked on 
learning my adventure, and went without delay to the police to have the assassins 
sought after. Not content with this, he sent word to the English and German 
ambassadors to interest them in my behalf, Jt was of little use in the end, for 
they were nowhere to be found. As Signor Melincini’s lessons and occupations 
would not have allowed him to see me often, he insisted on my being removed to 
his house, where he assured me he could easily make room for me; and the 
offer was too friendly a one to be refused. Besides, the sufferings that my 
wound occasioned me, I had the additional affliction of being forced to give up 
my pupils and all occupations, at the very moment when my prospects seemed 
to be growing a little brighter. I think I should have well nigh given myself 
overto despair, had it not been for Signor Melincini’s daughter, who proved the 
sweetest friend in my distress that I could have hoped fer. Her character, at 

first perhaps somewhat reserved, though not for the want of any one — 
feeling, soon shone ferth in a new and most pleasing light, when she kindly 
ministered to my different wants. It was not a mere cold duty that she per- 
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formed in compliance with her father’s kind intentions; it was evident that her 
native goodness prompted her to relieve all those who suffered, as far as lay in 
her power ; and her face appeared at times angelic, when she spoke to me in 
that softened tone, which the presence of a sick person naturally calls forth from 
any one possessing a tender heart. The impatience I felt at first gradually sub- 
sided into a soothing calm ; and had it not been for the feeling that I longed to 
make some exertion, to be no more a burthen on my kind friends, this state of 
repose would not have been without its charms. Signor Melincini endea- 
voured, however, to put me at my ease on that subject, by declaring that he felt 
so much friendship for me, that he never wished me to leave his house, and con- 
soled me by saying, that as soon as my health would allow me, I should have 
some occupation, which I might do as slowly as I pleased, till my renewed strength 
would permit of my working for my glory, as he termed it. 

Oue day Claudia entered the sitting-room with a paper in her hand, and asked 
me, with a look of great satisfaction, whether I wished to hear any news from 
Milan, as a good friend of mine and her father’s (meaning the master under 
whom | had studied) had sent them a newspaper from that city, Then without 
waiting for my answer, she told me she would read it tome herself, as the exer- 
tion might fatigue me. What was my surprise, when I found that my opera had 
been performed, and not only that, but had been crowned with success! Let 
those who can, imagine my feelings, and ask themselves if it is not rapture too 
deep almost to be borne by one who was weakened, as I had been, by sickness 
and sorrow. Claudia seemed to understand me. She did not blame my weak- 
ness, but heartily congratulated me on this important step in my career. I talked 
for about two hours on this subject without ceasing, till Claudia at last 
begged me to consider how weak I was, and added, in a playful manner, “ I 
will enjoin silence on you, as the ancient philosophers did on their disciples.” 
I felt so grateful to Claudia for her interest in my concerns, that I instantly 
obeyed, and silence was no great punishment, as my head was full of pleasant 
ideas. 

If ound, on reading the paper through, that Adelaide Caracelli had not performed 
her part as it had been intended; some fresh quarrel! having taken place be- 
tween her and the manager, on account of her refusal to sing the night Au- 
gustus had been wounded. The public, displeased at first at losing their favourite, 
showed great signs of disapprobation some nights after when she did appear, 
which, together with ber positively refusing to sing a part ia the new opera, led 
ultimately to her engagement being broken. This of course caused a great 
delay before it could be performed, and even then some of the most difficult 
songs which had been expressly written to display ber voice, were necessarily 
suppressed. “Ia Caracelli,” thought I, ‘ need not have pushed her predilection for 
Augustus so far as to refuse singing my music. It is both foolish and unjust.” 
A moment after I wondered what gave me the power of seeing her conduct in 
this light, I whe had well nigh worshipped her like a pagan idol. I felt almost 
relieved that she had given me this last proof of enmity, to show me how useless 
it was to follow any longer the dictates of an ardent passion that was never to 
be requited. Still, on the other hand, I was hurt to think that another voice 
should have sung those airs which she had inspired, and which, but for her, I 
might never have written. 

Some months passed before I could resume my occupations, which I then set 
about with a renewed ardour, and in a far more tranquil state of mind. My love 
for Adelaide seemed now to be merely the remains of a habit that was difficult 
to eradicate, and that I had in a manner survived. The fact is, I had suffered 
and shed my blood for herand for Augustus ; they had exiled me from Milan: 
all that happened to me of evil sprang from this source. What wonder then, if 
the source was trouble, that the waters should no longer run clear? I do not 
mean that Adelaide Caracelli was banished from my thoughts, that I ceased to 
think her beautiful, or the greatest of singers, but her presence was no longer 
necessary to my business ; all that had happened at Milan seemed, on my 
recovery, to be a painful dream, which was destined to haunt me for some 
time to come; while my feelings were assuaged and tranquillized, whenever I 
conversed with Claudia, or even when we were sitting each at our occupation 
at the sametable. I had hired aroom in the saine house in which Melincini lived, 
and continued, on his pressing invitation, to make one of his family. 

The news of my success at Milan had, at last, found its way amongst the 
professors of Naples; I began to form acquaintances, to be employed asa 
teacher, and tocompose. The sweet breezes of the south seemed to come over 
me like a musical inspiration. I caught the spirit of the Neapolitan melodies, 
and began to adapt my ideas tothatschool. I now visited the theatre, which I 
had not yet been able to do, and was anxious to hear the favourite singer, Sig- 
nora Albertina, whom I had heard so highly extolled at Milan; the more so, as 
her benefit was announced previous to her departure for a considerable length 
of time. The opera wasla Didone Abbandonata, by Jomelli. This was her 
most famous character in the serious line, for she was equally eminent in buffa 
operas, and the air, *‘Son regina,’ was one of her celebrated songs. The 
crowd was so great, that it was difficult to obtain even a bad place, yet my at- 
tention was rivetted by the delight that I experienced in hearing such music and 
such performers. Though I went determined to judge without any prejudice, I 
could but pronounce Adelaide far superior to her in the cantabile and deep pa- 
thetic expression, yet Albertina was surprising and overwhelming in the passages 
that required rapidity and energy. Her person was majestic and commanding, 
and her face remarkably handsome ; still there was an affectation and a strain- 
ing after effect that spoiled greatly the sensation she might have produced, and 
marred half the qualities that nature had bestowed upon her with so liberal a 
hand. One did not feel that wholesome delight, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, that la Caracelli’s performance never failed to inspire. In one word, if 
Signora Albertina’s conquests over the admiration of her hearers were the more 
numerous, Adelaide’s werecertainly more select and more durable. After her 
departure the theatre was closed for some length of time, during which I was 
advised to give a concert with the assistance of the remaining singers, at which 
a cantata that I had composed was executed in a most satisfactory manner, and 
pleased the public. As I was leaving the place to walk home, I was accosted by 
a well-known voice, and looking up I perceived the young man whom I had 
formerly seen at Adelaide’s. After the first greetings were over, I asked him if 
he had left the Caracelli. ‘ No,” replied he, ‘* she is in Naples at this moment. 
and hearing you were here, has expressed the greatest desire to see you. You 
must come with me now.’ Having excused myself for that night, I promised 
to call the next day. ‘‘ You will find her altered,” said Leo, ‘she has suffered 
a good deal since you last saw her. I doubt whether she will ever again be /a 
dimna Adelaide that we once knew.” 

I forebore from inquiries, and we parted. The satisfaction I had felt at the 
success of my cantata was now obscured by the pain these words caused me. I 
pitied Adelaide, as if she had never wronged me; but I pitied her asa friend, 
without any allusion to what had formerly passed in my heart, and even the next 
day, though I was to see her, 

** Mi desto, e tu non sei 
Il primo mio pensier.” 

I found her expecting me, and quite alone. She did indeed bear on her coun- 
tenance, as Leo had told me, the traces of a deep sorrow. She held out 
her hand to me with a look that so implored my sympathy, that I could scarcely 
refrain from tears. We were silent for a few minutes, and I exaggerate nothing 
when I say that, at that moment, there was no sacrifice I would not have made 
cheerfully to restore her to happiness. ‘J have wronged you Maximilian,” said 
she at length, ‘I have been unjust and capricious ; you loved me, and I disdained 
you, and I perhaps have scarcely any mght to expect the least friendship from 
one whom I have treated so ill.” 

Here I could not avoid stopping her, and begging her to refrain from all re- 
proaches, as J bore her no ill-will for any share she might have had in Augustus’s 
behaviour towards me. At the same time I asked her whether Augustus had 
received a short letter I had sent him, advising him to beware of San Felico’s 
snares, and which I had directed to a friend of his at Milan. She told me the 
letter had been sent after him. ‘ Your conduct,” added she, **in that affair 
reflects the highest credit on your courage and generosity : and I must do Lord 
L (for such Augustus is now, his father being dead) the justice to say, that 
he sincerely repents the wrongs he has cone you, and would gladly offer you any 

atonement. He would have written immediately had he not concluded you 
must have left Naples.” 

‘* Poor Lord L—! | am sorry he is dead,” said I, “and that, too, without 
his being reconciledto me! But, however, since such is the will of Heaven, I 
hope it will promote your happiness by a union with Augustus.” 

** Ay, there it is,” eaid she, “ that is what afflicts me. While his father lived 
Augustus was all passion and love: but heis an altered man now, and has never 
spoken of our marriage since | is true, that when he left Italy to go and settle 
his affairs in England, he said he should return, and expressed the bope of soon 
seeing me again; but I doubt the sincerity of these promises, for 1 have reason 
to think him unfaithful.” 

Adelaide paused, and remained some time lost in thought. At length I ven- 
tured to ask her full confidence on the subject. She then told me that Augustus 
had left Milan immediately after me to go to Rome, and not Naples, as Don Felico 
had understood, and that she herself had broken off her engagement, and gone 
there likewise. She dwelt with pleasure on the time abe spent at Rome, where 
her success was complete, and Augustus unremitting in his attentions. “ All 
went well,” said she, “till one fatal day that Sempronia and I, together with 
her husband and Leo, proposed a party of pleasure, in the environs of Rome, 
‘o Augustus, who joined us. It was in this expedition that he first saw Signora 
Albertina, my far-famed rival of the theatre at Naples, who was then ona 
journey of pleasure to Rome. She was sailing down the river in a large boat, 
on the har. Her wees, er sansuls Veneta caso eocompaaiment 
gustus. He swore that t ep tny an electrifying effect on Au- 

vat the apparition was like that of Cleopatra, save that she 
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was more beautiful, and praised, in enthusiastic terms, the country that called I felt perplexed as to what answer I should make. He doubtless expected 
up such classic recollections.. He could speak of nothing else the rest of the | some rapturous exclamation of gratitude, and there was an evident look of dis- 
day, and I felt no wish to prolong our expedition. We returned io Rome, each | appointment about him when I answered, “I ceased being your rival when I 
probably discontented with the other, though I said nothing to him on the sub- found how useless it was to struggle against a favoured one: therefore, think 
ject.” no more of this. Adelaide bas never ceased loving you: she came to Eng- 

* And was this all ?” said I: “‘can you be uneasy atsuch a mere transitory land for the express purpose of recalling you to a sense of your promises, and 
admiration? Did he ever seek to see her again!” _ is anxiously counting the days and hours till she can be assured that you are 

“He did,” replied Adelaide, ** and had not his father’s death intervened, | still faithful.” 
would, ] am sure, have followed her to Naples. As it was, he saw her once “ Maximilian,” said he, “I really did not expect to see you acting the part 
again at an accademia she gave to some of her admirers to hear her improvise, | of confidant in this manner to the woman you once loved.” He then affected 
at which he was rapt in admiration ; though, as some of it was in the Neapoli- | to laugh, but with the air of one who was annoyed that his display of generosity 
tan dialect, he probably but ill understood it. She left Rome after a week, as | should be found out to be a mere cloak for getting out of a disagreeable affair. 
her engagements at Naples recalled her, but has, I understand, accepted one | I represented to him in the most vivid colours Adelaide’s distress, and urged 
in London.” | him not to delay an interview that was so ardently wished for. 

After Adelaide had thus relieved her mind by telling me her story, she said “Indeed, Max,” replied he, ‘I cannot see her; so do not try to persuade 
she had a favourto ask me. I wondered what it could be, and how I could be | me. You must stay and dine with me,” continued he, ringing the bell; ‘I 
of any service toher. It was this. She had resolved to follow her rival to am in London but for a few days, and I wish tu see all I can of you.” 

London, and have a chance of outshining her before Augustus, and, unacquainted Finding him determined to break off the subject, I gave over for the time 
with the language, as she was, had a great desire to secure me for a companion | being, resolved, however, to renew it beforeI left him. At dinner he talked 
and interpreter. I was loath again to break up when I was beginning to make | with great interest about my future prospects, and offered me any assistance he 
my way successfully, but I was unable to resist Adelaide's tears and entreaties, ; could give me to forward my views. I told him it was Adelaide’s and my in 
aod I resolved to go. Her gratitude knew no bounds, and as the only thing she | tention to give aconcert, at which, if we could manage it, Albertina would be 
could do for me at present, she told me, that having accepted a short engage- | engaged. Upon which he said he would be very happy to lend his house to 
ment at the theatre before this resolution of going to England, she would ap- | Signora Caracelli for the occasion, if that would obviate any of our difficulties ; 
pear in my opera. J expressed my gratitude in return, and we parted mutually | that he would be out of town again by that time, but should certainly leave 
satisfied with one another. Caracelli did not fail to keep her promise, and I had | orders to that effect. I remarked, that he called her Signora Caracelli for the 
the inexpressible gratification of hearing her sing those airs that were composed | first time, and this circumstance, so slight in itself, went more to persuade me 
for her, and her only, in that sweetly impressive manner that she alone could | of his indifference than anything he had previously said. 

command. Her reception was enthusiastic ; nor did the applause bestowed on ‘** But, Max,” continued he, ‘remember that you do not on this account 
the music fall short of my fondest expectations Wreaths were showered on | lead her to expect anything from me. I have already said, and you must tell 
the prima donna and the composer, and | should have felt completely happy had | her so, however painful the task, that I cannot see her.” 

i not seen what a painful effort it seemed to be to Adelaide to repress her own I left Augustus certainly satisfied, as far as regarded myself personally, but 
sorrows on the stage. Her profound melancholy passed current in the eyes of | with the conviction that poor Adelaide no longer lived in his heart. I could 
others for admirable acting, and her very misfortunes contributed to heighten her | not make up my mind to tell her so; I chose rather to give an account of my 
success. , | visit to Sempronia, leaving her to deduce what she thought proper from my 

No one took so kind an interest on this occasion as Signor Melincini and his | narrative. She remained in the same conviction as myself, namely, that it was 
daughter. They could not congratulate me sufficiently, and, in truth, they had hopeless to attempt rekindling a fire that was completely extinguished. 
some right to consider my success as partly their own work, as it was by their * T fear it will break her heart if I tell her so,’’ said Sempronia ; “ but what 
means that I had first become known in Naples. They were both sorry when I | istobe done? It would perhaps be still worse to buoy her up with fallacious 
announced my departure as a thing resolved upon, and attempted to dissuade | hopes.’ Sempronia, therefore, told her the truth. The next morning Ade- 
from what appeared to them an exaggerated piece of chivalry towards a woman | laide insisted on hearing the whole related again by me ; she would not believe 
who did not love me. I assured them, however, that I should return as soon as | all her sister had said, and asked me a thousand questions, which only brought 
I had fulfilled my promise to the Caracelli, and Claudia represented to me in | her back to the same point where she had begun. But when she found I could 
glowing colours the future fame that I might earn by following up this great | only confirm what Sempronia had said, she declared she could not think it true, 
triumph with due perseverance. Every word shé said carried conviction with | for Augustus could not have forgotten her thus; and she reproached me for 
it, yet I was firm as far as regarded my present intention of departing, and as | attempting to traduce him. A moment after, her reproaches gave way to a 
soon as the run of my opera was over, I set out with Adelaide, together with her | passionate flood of tears, and presently she told me with great mildness, that 
sister and her brother-in-law only, for Leo, remained in Naples. Our journey | she had not meant to contradict me, but she was sure that if she could but see 
would have been agreeable, had not Adelaide’s depression of spirits thrown a | Augustus, all would be right, and he would instantly returnto her. Whocould 
damp overusall. Yet even she occasionally broke out into a transient playful- | have attempted to undeceive so confiding and tender a heart? The thing was 
ness of manner, according as the quicksilver properties of hope happened to as- | impossible. and I could only repeat the promise of trying to soften Lord L ’s 
cend or descend. But this sort of fictitious gaiety was more painful to me than | determination. ‘I ask only to see him, if it were but for once,” said she, 
the dull uniformity of grief. It represented to my mind a flame that blazes | over and over again, as if to impress me deeply with the sense of her wishes. 
fiercely before it expires, and this sad image was constantly present to my ima- | That once, however, was what Augustus persisted in refusing, all I could say 
gination. Time was when I would have given the world to be able thus to see | being uf no avail whatever. 














Adelaide every day, even with the consciousness of her being absorbed by the Meanwhile I made every arrangement for the concert, and having secured 
thought of another: that time I felt was past and forever ; but I had the grati- | the Albertina, and several other performers of eminence, we fixed the day, which 
fication of feeling that I was performing the duty of friendship towards an | was the one that followed Augustus’s intended departure. — He had appointed 
amiable and unfortunate woman, whom I could never entirely cease to] me to come and see him on that morning, to take leave of him. I attended ac- 
admire. What a contrast between her, and the serene and equal tenour of | cordingly. He then said, that as I might perhaps be gone by the time he re- 
Claudia's mind, who, without any of those sparkling sallies of wit and merri- | turned from the country, he was desirous of knowing what service he could be 
ment that delight in some, was endowed with a cheerfulness that nothing | of to me. I declined, however, anything for myself, laying a stress on that 
but the sorrows of others could obscure. I missed the pleasing conversa- | word, as if to indicate the thoughts that were passing within. 

tions and the delightful intercourse that I had been accustomed to, and no friends ‘*T understand,” said he, ‘‘ you are a generous friend, but do, for Heaven’s 
scemed capable in my eyes of replacing Signor Melincini and his amiable | sake, cease to talk to me about Adelaide, and do not, Maximilian, I conjure 
daughter. you, help her in any attempt to take me by surprise. An interview could but 

We at last arrived in London. Signora Albertina had preceded us, and | be painful to us hoth, and is much better avoided.” Doe 

was delighting the whole town by her beauty and talents, so much so that I was therefore obliged to take my leave of him, without accomplishing the 
Adelaide thought her case was almost hopeless. One effort, however, she | end I had wished for. 

was resolved to make. As she was not likely to have an advantageous pro- The next day Adelaide was in such deep affliction, that we had some trouble 
posal from the managers of the opera, where Albertina was engaged at a | to persuade her to dress and attend the concert at the hour that was fixed. 
very high salary, we thought it best she should give a concert, and to that | Whether the desire of outshining her rival had some effect in raising her spirits, 
effect I opened a negociation with Festing. He had no sooner heard | or whether, unknown even to herself, there yet lurked some hope in her heart 
her at her lodgings, than he at once entered into an engagement for a series of | that Augustus was not gone; certain it was, however, her langour seemed to 
concerts, to be given at Hickford’s room, and in order to excite the curiosity of | disappear as she entered his house ; a flush animated her countenance, and in- 
the public, it was announced that an Italian singer, of great fame on the con- | creased her beauty, as she walked with a firm step to the scene of her antici- 
tinent, would make her first appearance in England, her name being withheld | pated triumph. Albertina was advancing, likewise, with the air of a queen, her 
till the day of performance. Her first song, ‘‘ Tu m’abbandoni ingrato,” which | height and appearance rendering her strikingly different from Adelaide; and 
she sung in the hope that Augustus might be amongst the spectators, was given | these two syrena, after eyeing each other in silence, sat down on opposite sides 
with such deep pathos, I had almost said with such heart-breaking expression, | in the waiting-room, each surrounded by a little host of admiring dilettanti. 
that her triumph over the hearts and feelings of her audience was never for a | The concert began with an instrumental piece, which was to be followed by a 
moment dowbtful. The applause was so long as scarce to allow the beginning | vocal one, before either of the prim# donnas made their appearaice. Adelaide 
of the following piece to be heard. Meanwhile, poor Adelaide was dissolved | was put down as the first of the two, which gave such umbrage to Albertina, 
in tears the instant she was out of sight of the spectators. I was almost that she declared if such were the case, she would immediately retire. Of 
afraid she would not have recovered herself in time for her next piece ; but | course the partizans of Adelaide thought necessary to resent this warmly, and 
this was not the case, for the temporary relief only increased her energy and | the nearer the time approached the fiercer the dispute grew. La Caracelli 


expression. would, I am sure, in her own person, have gladly given up the contest, but her 
The next day nothing was talked of but the fascinations of the new prima | party would have considered their honour as tainted had they not beaten the 
donna, and a strong party was formed in her favour, who would willingly, I be- 


enemy from the field. In this emergency, a lady, whe at Augustus’s request had 
lieve, have dismissed Albertina from the operatic throne, to place their new fa- | consented to take the partof the mistress of the house on this occasion, came 
vourite upon it. The friends of the former, therefore, thought it necessary to ad- | up to me, and told me she ‘would cuntrive to divert Albertina’s attention while 
vise her to declare that she would break off her engagement, if such an infringe- | Adelaide sang her cavatina, directing me to lead off Adelaide the moment it 
ment were attempted on the moropoly she considered she had an exclusive right | was over, through a side door, into a cabinet of curiosities, where she requested 
to, of enchanting the ears of the frequenters of the Haymarket. she should stay till Albertina had likewise done singing.* Our stratagem suc- 

The Caracelli’s concerts continued to be thronged by both parties till the end, | ceeded perfectly, and at the appointed time Adelaide was led on without any 
only six having been announced, but neither the fame nor the profit that ac-| delay. She sang the same air in which she had been so successful before, and, 
crued from them were any consolation to her. Of the first she had drunk to| though I had so often heard it, the effect of those words, ‘‘ Tu m’abbandoni in- 
repletion ever since her early youth, and had perhaps found it *‘ all vanity,” and | grato,” sung in the very house of her unfaithful lover, and with all the attend- 
of the second she made no use herself, but distributed it to the poor, perhaps | ing circumstances, was so powerful, that I could not refrain fromtears. The 
with some vague notion that Catholics often indulge ‘in, of .propitiating Heaven | very walls ought to have been melted by such strains, so full of love and passion- 
by acts of benevolence. It seemed inexplicable almost to her that Augustus | ate despair. ‘* What volumes,” thought I, ** would it not speak to the heart of 
had not yet appeared, for in the simplicity of her heart she imagined he would | him who is the occasion of her grief, could he but hear it.” 
not be able to resist such proofs of devoted love. She reasoned, however, | 
almost like a child\—impulse was everything with her, and she expected to 
find a similar disposition in others. I, who knew more of Lord L ’s cha- 
racter, considered the attempt to revive hia affections a most useless one, yet, 
in compliance with her earnest wishes, I busied myself to get some information 
respecting him. 

The admirers of Adelaide had expressed a great desire to hear ner with the 
Albertina, that their claims might be fairly judged; and those of the other 
party were equally desirous of seeing them together, expecting it would end in 
the discomfiture of the former. But here arose a new difficulty ;—A!bertina 
secretly, perhaps, afraid of so close a comparison, and willing to throw every | 
obstacle in the way, declared that la Caracelli should never sing at the opera 
while she was there, and by the nature of her engagement she was forbid sing- | pointed to the portrait, and hastily explained how we came there. 
ing anywhere else, private houses excepted. aay ; | My mother’s picture,” said he, ‘‘ should not have given rise to this,” and 

I was considering how I could obviate this difficulty, as 1 was walking down | he put it coldly into a drawer. The old-fashioned dress had escaped Adelaide’s 
the street where Augustus’s father used to live. I had pot yet seen the house notice, and what a load these words took from her heart 
since my return, but having been told by several persons that Lord L was| « eke us, Maximilian—leave us one moment,” whispered she, and I in- 
out of town for the present, it struck me that I might gain some information | stantly quitted che seams ; 
about him from the servants, none of whom would probably know me, even if | Jorg L it ohitend unable to resist the wish of hearing Adelaide once 
they were the same, and they most likely had all been changed. On approach- | more, had secretly stayed in town, and, without appearing to any of his friends, 
ing the house it seemed evident to me that the owner was absent ; the drawing- | had been in a small room adjoining the one where the concert was given, during 
room shutters were closed, and the whole house wore a deserted air. “ Poor | the time of her performance. She comprehended all this with the quickness of 
old Lord L thought I, “your hospitable spirit seems indeed to have fled | jj¢htning, and following up, as she thought, the advantage she had already gain- 
from this mansion.”” And I was indulging in some melancholy thoughts as I | ed, spoke to him in the language of other times, though his ears were long since 
slackened my pace, when a carriage rolled past me, and the person within it | closed to that language. A few cold words were all his reply to the eloquence 
made me a sign of recognition, and stopped at Lord L——'s door. This was | of g loving heart ; and on her asking him what reason he had to excuse his in- 
Augustus. Seeing it was now too late to avoid him, I walked forward and came fidelity, he replied, ‘* No more of this—I am married.” 
up with him as he alighted. He held out his hand to me and pressed mine Caracelli heard aa lr She remained motionless as a statue, and then fell 
heartily, and, scarcely speaking a word, led me into his house. We entered the | senseless on the sofa. Loed L——, who, perhaps, to stifle the cries of bis con- 
parlour, the door of which he immediately closet. Max,” said he, for by science, was willing to consider this as a mere theatrical performance, hurried 
that name he used to call me in the days of our intimacy, or when he was pecu- | out of the room, and finding me at bend, said, “ I wish you would take care of 
liarly confidential, ** 1 have wronged you more than | can well express. You her Meximilien, T ssotede ¥ ean Ob nothing for her.” 
shed your blood in my cause, you suffered and were miserable, and all through, = ¢, saying eR er away, and in a few minutes I heard a carriage drive off. 
me and forme. Now, though I do not think ever to atone for the evils I) poor Caracelli! It was oe my task to revive and console her as well as I 
brought upon you, I know that a mind like yours will not be insensible to a! couig. Unable to sing any more that night, she was excused to the public on 
candid repentance, and on such grounds I beg you to restore me to your friend- | the plea of indisposition, and Albertina was left to enjoy her triumph alone. 
a ~ etee ne el nae fi itl i | And her partizans did not fail to have inserted in the newspapers on the follow- 
Gipddag et eo Wiaasend Sanahdire weeane camuiaaeitin es ae ‘ment t ing day, that Signora Caracelli had left the concert in a fit of ar he = rin 
cannot exactly recall what I did say. After our reconciliation was thus effect- | iotestority.. But whet cored Adgtaino Set saycning het Wes Oe Ot Oe ons 














I then led her off, as we had preconcerted, by a side door, for I knew every 
corner of the house, and we entered the cabinet as agreed. A lamp was burn- 
| ing on the table, besides which was lying a portrait of a very handsome woman. 
| This immediately caught Adelaide’s eye, and acted upon her as the positive 
| conviction that Augustus loved another. A passionate exclamation escaped 
| her, and her gestures were so violent at the moment, as to overthrow a small 
china vase, which was immediately smashed in pieces on the polished oaken 
floor. Upon this noise the door instantly opened, and to our mutual astonish- 
ment Augustus appeared. His surprise and indignation were evident in his 
face. 

‘* Maximilian, you have betrayed me—wherefore this scene?” said he, look- 
| ing at us alternately. 














“ : | could net be roused to the slightest resentment ; nothing that her worst enemy 

a cota grape at ia ied pre ete tel ron ea or | might have said or done, could, I believe, have had the power to move her at 

< fo emer Ame pps dere peed pon owe hyo we Da beep thistime. “TI will return,” were the first words she said the nextday on seeing 
am truly rejoiced at her success. I suppose you came over together. 





me ; even she being convinced that all was over. Lord L , I afterwards 
I replied in the affirmative, and he went on :—* [ have some amends to make : ade i 
, , heard, ha tied some weeks, but family reasons had made it necessary 
you on that subject, and as I doubt not that Adelaide has forgotten me by now, set d been marriec 4 y 
I renounce every claim on her affections, and will never more stand in your way | 








ival.”? | * An expedient of this kind is related by Dr. Burney, of Horace Walpole’s mo- 
as a rival. 


| ther ; the two rival syrens being Faustina and Curroni. 
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to keep ita secret. His journey to town was one of business ; and mere cu- 
riosity, it seems, had made him delay his departure till evening, as certainly he 
was far from desiring to meet Adelaide. 

The preparations for our departure were soon made, and the following day 
saw us on our road. Adelaide said not a syllable about Augustus during the 
whole time of our journey. When we arrived at her villa, near Milan, and she 
perceived how anxious I was to go on to Naples, she told me that she would not 
detain me any longer than I pleased. She then expressed her warmest gratitude 
for my friendship, and added with a sweet smile, ‘I hope some day to prove it 
by something more than words. Adieu, be happy, rest assured that such will 
ever be my most ardent wish.” I forebore asking the meaning of her observa- 
tion, but it gave me an indefinite feeling of pain, and my tears fell upon her 
hand as I kissed it, and bade her farewell. 

The remainder of my journey was full of pleasant anticipations, which were 
more than realized, when Signor Melincini received me as he would a son, and 
declared in the fulness of his heart, that if I would settle in Naples, he would 
give me his daughter for a wife. This unexpected kindness was received with 
all the gratitude it deserved, and though Claudia said but little, I could perceive 






Defendant.—I have got no mone 
y. 

ek Lord Mayor.—Oh, your master, as you call him, will pay for you. 
icholls.—I a’n’t got no money for sich nonsense; she’s only lost an old 

a and a cap, and I’m sure the whole’s not worth sixpence. 

Eh Lord Mayor.—And what do you think of the hair she has iost ? 

J esa 0 m sure nobody would give a farden for a couple of handfulls of 

old hair, Why it an’t fit to make a wig for a monkey; and I’m blessed if it 

was worth pulling out of anybody’s head. [A laugh.] Besides she'd no right 

to pison the young voman. 

The Lord Mayor —Well, Mrs. Sweeny, what will satisfy you ! 

Complainant.—Why, my lord, considering that I was robbed of my hair and 

my cap and bonnet, and was obliged to throw myself out of the window to 

save my life, hope you won’t think a matter of three shillings too much. 

(Laughter. } 

Nicholls.—Three shillings! If every stitch upon you, hair and head and all, 

was torn off, it would’nt be worth three shillings. If she takes it at a shilling 

a-week I'll pay her; for, you see, my lord, what with the busses, and the cabs, 


and the bank, we do littl i i 
that her father had not presumed too much on her dutifulness. Our marriage "trust hie honor, any lord, if he'll rose 


was, however, to be postponed for a year or two, to give me time to advance in 
my profession. As I was now somewhat favourably kaown to the Neapolitan 
public, I was employed to write another opera, besides masses and motetts for 
the church, all of which tended to establish my reputation. This led to my 
being employed to compose an oratorio for the passion week, for the nuns of 
the Spirito Santo at Rome. As my occupations at the time precluded my being 
present to hear it rehearsed, and to give the necessary instructions to the per- 
formers, a friend of Signor Melincini, a musician, residing at Rome, had taken 
that duty upon himself ; yet such was my desire of ascertaining the effect of 
my music on the Roman public, that, as the time approached, I managed to lay 
aside all affairs for a few days, and set out for Rome so as to arrive in that city 
on the day of the performance. I entered the church asa stranger, without 
making myself known to any one ; but Had not been there five minutes, when 
a young man, pointing to an empty place beside him, made me a sign to ap- 
proach. I recognized the young man whom I was accustomed to see at Ade- 


laide’s, and, after mutual greetings, I asked him whether he knew anything of 


Complainant.—I"ll trust his honour, my lord, if he'll promise that he wont let 
her attack me again. 


Nicholls.—Very well ; 


but you must promise never to pison her again. [A 
laugh.] 


—— 
THE LATE LIVERPOOL FANCY BALL. 


Who has not heard or read of the pomp and circumstance, the splendour, the 
delightful bustle, the variety of incident, and the brilliant display of costume 
that have rendered so famous the Venetian Carnival? or what boy, though his 
imagination be so impervious to every thing not immediately tangible, as to ad- 
mit searcely a ray of that which is not cognisable to the senses, has not warmed 
over the glowing, but fictitious, descriptions which we have had set before us of 
the gorgeous splendour of Eastern magnificence? It has been evinced so fre- 
quently, so generally, within the experience of every individual, as not to admit 
of a doubt, that the imagination of a scene, either of nature or of art, drawn 
merely from description, far exceeds the reality, that we need not enlarge upon 


her. ‘* You willhear her presently,” said he, in an under voice, for the music 
had now begun, and superseded our conversation. I did indeed recognise Ade- 
laide’s voice the instant she took up the solo; it sounded grander, more power- 
ful, and more expressive than ever; but I was so intent on thinking what Leo 
meant to imply by his impressive manner, that I could hardly give my full share 
of attention to the performance, however much J, above all others, was in- 
terested in it. 

When it was over, and the crowd had dispersed, Leo embraced me, and said : 
‘‘ Your poor friend, as you probably surmise by this time, has become one of the 
nuns of the Spirito Santo. It was at her recommendation that you were em- 
ployed to write the oratorio that we have just heard. She no doubt expected it 
would bring you to Rome to hear it, and she has delegated me to tell you that 
she has left a considerable portion of her fortune to you.” 

So saying, we left the church. This generous act of Adelaide's had, how- 
ever, nO power to remove the painful feelings that I experienced at the thought 
of such beauty and such talents being for ever secluded from the world. Leo 
understood my silence, and we walked back to my hotel almost without ex- 
changing aword. At last I asked whether I could see Adelaide, ‘ No,” re- 
plied Leo, ‘* I know it is her wish to see no one for the first year, not even 
Sempronia, whom she left at Milan. She probably thinks an entire seclusion 
is the best means of breaking off with a world of which she has expressed 
herself so weary.” I had nothing to say to this argument. We spent the 
remainder of the day talking over the events of past times, and principally of 
Adelaide. 

My stay at Rome was short ; I felt anxious to be on the road, to remove the 
weight that seemed to rest on my heart. Being now enabled, by my altered 
circumstances, to offer Claudia a home more worthy of her than I had hoped 
would have been for some time in my power to do, we were married shortly 
after, to her father’s great satisfaction. 

In aftertimes I often made visits to Rome, together with my wife, where we 
always found the kindest friends in Sempronia and her husband, who had taken 
up their permanent abode in that city on Adelaide’s account. Her sister never 
passed a day without seeing her; I was often admitted likewise; but though 
she assured me she had no regret whatever for the world she had quitted, I 
never could see that lovely face, half concealed by the grating, without thinking 
of the thousands it had enchanted, and sighing out a requiem over the lost Cara- 
celli. C. pe P. 


Police. 


Wesrminster.—Change for a Five-pound Note.—Mr. Thomas, an elderly 
gentleman, summoned Mr. Houseman, landlord of the Horse and Groom, in 
Whitcombe-street, for a sovereign, or 20s. he did not care which. [A laugh.) 
May it please you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, (said Mr. Thomas) on 
Wednesday nigtt I walked into this here gentleman’s, and I asked him would 
he oblige me with change fora £5 note? He said ‘‘ By all means,” and imme- 
diately counted out five sovereigns. For fear ef accident, I immediately walk- 
ed away with the money, and when I reached home I put the money into a bit 
of brown paper, which I put into a box of pills, which I put into a fin case, 
which I put into an iron box a foot long, four inches deep, and two inches wide. 
[A laugh.] You needn’t laugh, gentlemen ; these facts, I submit, are too in- 
teresting to be laughed at. Well, where was 1? Oh! the iron box. Well, 
gentlemen, I locked the iron box with this key here, and then I locked that 
up in my oaken chest, and I locked my bed-room door upon that, and then I 
locked the sitting-room door, and the kitehen-door, and the hall-door—all under 
lock and key, gentlemen, as I hope to be saved; I defy any man to have laid 
a finger on my money. There it lay for three days, and on the morning of the 
fourth I unlocked all the boxes, and this here individual presented its@lf. Here 
the plaintiff, overcome by his feelings, pulled out what appeared to be a pewter 
fac-simile of a sovereign, so clumsily and so barbarously executed, that 
‘no one could think of its being locked up for gold without laughing. He 
then implored the commissioners to step forward and order Mr Houseman to 
give him a gold sovereign instead of the pewter one, which he had given him 
on the memorable night when he changed his £5 note. Mr. Houseman said 
that the plaintiff, with all his particularity, had but a very confused recollection 
of what occurred. In the first’ place, itwas on a Monday, not a Wednesday 
night, that he called for the change, and that there was exactly five sovereigns 
in the till, whiéh he had just examined, and found unimpeachable. Mr. Thomas 
must therefore have re-exchanged his money before he locked it up. The com- 
missioners, after some deliberation, came to the same opinion ; and Mr. Thomas 
walked out, leaving the spurious sovereign behind, and sincerely determined 
never more to classify pewter in the same box with the precious metal 


Manston-Hovuse.-—-Mary Nicholls was charged by Mary Sweeny with having 
committed a most violent assault. 
The complainant stated that she and the defendant lodged in the same house, 
and had always been on good terms until Saturday evening, when the defendant 
started up suddenly like a mad woinan and tore away the complainant's bonnet, 
cap, and hair, and obliged her to throw herself out of a two pair of stairs win- 
dow to avoid more desperate treatment. : 
The defendant, who is a much younger woman than her antagonist, admitted 
that she had committed the assault, but said that she was justified, inasmuch as 
the complainant had poisoned her by putting oxalic acid in her tea. On Satur- 
day she (defendant), after a hard day’s work, accepted the complainant's offer 
to make her a dish of tea, soon after taking which her palate, tongue, stomach, 
and bowels became much inflamed. She felt that she was poisoned, and she 
ran off to adoctor’s, who, after examining her, said that she had symptoms of 
poison about her, and administered some powerful medicine tu her, but for which 
she was convinced she should have given up the ghost. She has often said 
that she wished to have some good man to save her the trouble of supporting 
herself, as she found it inconvenient to sell fruit in the streets in the winter 
months Now Mr. Nicholls is my master, and I have no doubt she wants him 
for herself. le 
Nicholls, who is an old hackney-coach driver, here stepped forward, and said 
he supposed the old lady wished to be better acquainted with him, but he did 
not wish for no“ sich” a partner, as he found it no convenient matter to get 
‘* wittles’’ for himself. p ; 
The Lord Mayor.—But you don’t suppose that she would poison this young 
woman to get at you? 
Nicholls. —Yes; I should’nt wonder. The young voman is my maid. She 
lived with me when my blessed wife was alive, and .she has been very kind to 
me since ; but mind you, not in no unproper way. Howsomdever, that’s no 
reason why she should be pisoned. - 
The complainant vowed that she had no monstrous fancy of the kind Fae - 
she never saw poison in her life, and bore no ill-will to any human being iif 
she was sick, I’m sure it must be because she ate such a load of shell-fish. 
The Lord Mayor.— What shell-fish ! 
Complainant.—Muscles ; she is so fond of them that she devoured ever so 
many of them, beards and all. 
Defendant.—Yes, my lord, it is true I ate muscles, but what harm could an 
innocent fish do me? 
The Lord Mavor.—I am quite satisfied that the muscles were the poison you 
complain of, and that Mr. Nicholls is wrong in supposing that his charms have 
so fatal an effect. This poor woman no more poisoned you than you poisoned 


of but this, the whole absorbing topic. 


a generally received axiom. 


During the whole day, nothing seemed to be thought of, nothing was spoken 
‘* What do you intend to wear? Have 
you procured a ticket !” and ‘* How do you intend to go?” were the questions 
which fell upon the ear at every turn. The second question was not a super- 
fluous one, for by Thursday night all the tickets sent out by the Committee had 
been soid, and a fresh issue had to be made on Friday morning. Such was the 
eagerness manifested by all parties onthe subject that dresses were let out at 
very high prices, and some very odd specimens of costume, which would not 
have found customers under other circumstances, were borrowed at prices far 
exceeding their utmost value. The gentry speculating in such commodities have 
realized a rich harvest. Such little discrepancies, however, like straws in 
a landscape, whenthey come to be mingled and embodied in the great scene, 
were not even preceptible as defects, and it is a question, whether they did 
not, by the force of contrast, aid the general effect of glowing magnificence. 
Several individuals, whose suuls were 
“On fire and eager for the fray,” 

sought admission to the rooms at an early hour. Multitudes of the populace 
beset the door, anxious, if they could not join the gay throng, to, at least, catch 
a glimpse of those who either had more money or more vanity. This, owing 
to the excellent order kept by the police, created no inconvenience, as a clear 
way was left for the carriages, which also came and departed without the most 
trifling confusion having arisen. When the tide of arrival was flowing with the 
greatest rapidity, the line of carriages reached beyond the bottom of Dale 
street, while hundreds of individuals, impatient of the tardy step by step sort of 
motion whereby that distance would have to be traversed, permitted themselves 
to be set down in the vicinity, and walked up to the doors of the Town-hall. 
It is impossible to picture a sight of greater beauty than was presented by the 
grand stair-case at this period. Its size, and the sort of sweep which it 
takes, have an air of classical grandeur. We have seen it with every-day 
mortals passing up and down, without noticing its picturesque beauty, but now 
the association became complete, as groups of individuals, dressed principally 
in the costume of the olden time, passed upward and disappeared at the turnings. 
Seen from the vestibule, the effect was beautiful in the extreme. As we gazed 
upon it, visions of other days, such as made their impress in the springtime of 
youth, rose in fair array before the eye of imagination. Then, fora brief space, 
we lived again in 

‘the joy of young ideas 
Painted on the mind 
In the warm glowing colours fancy spreads 
When all is new and all is lovely.” 


which we might as well relate here as any where else. 


staircase. 
sent to dislodge the gazers. Mr. —— is remarkable for his urbanity, and every 
person moved off at his polite intimation, save a gigantic Turk, who maintained 
his post with a sullen gravity that might have well become the Eastern Sultan 
himself. ‘ Sir,” said Mr. , “it is requested that the stairs may be kept 
clear.” The In.idel curled his lip and bent his brow, but made noreply. Mr. 
looked rather blank at this. For our own parts, we began to think that 
this was a real native of the Ottoman Empire, and we have no doubt that some 
such thought passed across the mind of the worthy steward, for he cast rather 
a rueful glance at a scymitar, of huge dimensions, which the stranger grasped 
in his left hand. Summoning courage, however, he said, ‘* Sir, I must request 
that you will leave this spot.”” The eye of the Turk gleamed with double fero- 
city, as be exclaimed, with a growl, “Sir, it is impossible!’ The steward, 
nettled, said, ‘* Sir, if you donot leave the spot instantly, I'llcall—” ‘Ah! 
Dog, dost thou threaten me!” cried the Turk, grasping the handle of the 
scymitar, but the steward had prpdently retired out of reach. The Turk, bur- 
sting with suppressed laughiter, seized the hand of his alarmed friend, saying, 
‘*TIs it possible that you do not know me?” ‘God bless my soul, 
it you !—why your mother wouldn’t know you.” 
friends. 

On entering the great room, the sight which burst upon the eye was one of 
surpassing beauty. The floor was covered with splendidly attired individuals, 
the air was alive with floating plumes. The light, dispersed in myriads of rays 
from the drops of the chandeliers, was reflected back in coruscations innumer- 
able from rich jewels, gold and silver laces, spangles, orders, and glittering orna- 
ments of every description. Of the ladies it is ever our delight to speak ; but, 
in this instance, it is dangerous ground to tread upon. 

: — They were fair, 
Oh! how divinely fair ! 

With their unedorned beauty, how many thousands of stout hearts might have 
been enslaved ; but with the lustre of their charms, heightened into enchant- 
ment by dressess the most graceful, superb, or fanciful that the highest taste 
could conceive, what mortal could behold them without enrotion! Stoics as we 
are, we pretend not to such coldness, and, among our youthful friends, we know 
of hundreds who have had their peace of mind ruined for at least a month to 
come, while others have formed friendships with princessses, Swiss peasants, 
Roman nymphs, and flower girls which will, probably, lead to results of great 
importance to their connexions. 
characters took place. A grave and ascetic-looking monk patronized, wilb great 
care, a youthful Don Giovanni, who, in his turn, shrunk with blushing bashful- 








——, is 
The parties were intimate 





yore yoked bis arin in fellowship with the serf of the same period, while the 
modern dandy hussar offeer walked in company with “ the fine old English 
gentleman, all of the olden time.”’ The splendid Mussulman and the venerable 
Jewish Rabbi, forgetful of their customs, devoured ham sandwiches and drank 
wine together, while an European Knight and an Algerine Dey, no longer op- 
posed, divided a veal pie with the greatest appearance of amity. The days of 
Arcadia seemed to be restored, for jewelled princesses were on the most friendly 
terms with peasants and shepherdesses, while they did ne! disdain to bestow their 
on the swains in the dance. 

yn the avenues leading to the Underwriters’-room and the refresh- 
ment-room were thrown open. Even then, however, the relief came very slow- 
ly, the company being only admitted in parties of thirty or forty at a time, and 
at intervals of four or five minutes, which to those who were waiting, appeared 
like so many hours. ' 

The specimens of splendid and tasteful costume were numberless, some 
being gorgeous in the extreme. Masks, of course, were net admissible, but 
some individuals were so completely disguised that recognition was impossible 
Many an individual stared in blank astonishment after the person who, urged 
on by the crowd, had shaken his hand in passing, and addressed & passing com- 
pliment to him by name. ‘ Who is that gentleman!” “ Really I don't know 
I can’t say that I ever saw him before.” One incident amused us. A profes- 


he was accosted by an individual dressed asa “ Child of the Mist.” Silently 
the Gael took the hand of our friend, and gazed intently in his face. 
ter gazed in turn. 
where I have seen you.” 





her, and you must pay her for the damage you have done her. 





Speaking of the staircase reminds us of an incident which we witnessed, and 
At a more advanced 
period of the evening, several individuals, intent upon observing the lovely be- 
ings who flitted, like fairies, across the scene, had stationed themselves upon the 
This was contrary to the regulations, and one of the stewards was 


sional gentleman, of this town, who was splendidly attired in a court dress of 
the last century, was passing across the floor of one of the small rooms, when 


The lat- 
“[ know your face, Sir—but—but—lI cannot call to mind 
The Gael placed his finger, with a mysterious air, 
upon his lips, and was about to depart, Curiosity rose predominant over po- 







liteness, and the gentleman caught the arm of the mysterious personage, and 
forcibly detained him for a minute or two, begging that he would mention his- 
name. Still the sign of silence was repeated with a countenance of the utmost 
gravity.—A young lady, daughter of the gentleman in the court dress, came up: 
—‘* Sandy,” said she, addressing the Gael, ‘‘ why did you leave us t”—* San- 
dy,” exclaimed the gentleman, a light breaking in upon him—* is it possible 1” 
It was his own cousin! ‘* Huo came ye no’ to ken me, mun'” exclaimed the 
Child of the Mist. ‘Hoot, mun !” said the English nobleman, “yer ain 
mither wad na ken ye wi’ aw that horse hair an paint upon yer coontenance.” 

The first object which met our view, as we entered the refreshment-room, 
provoked our risibility, It was Julius Cesar, with the conqueror’s wreath on 
his brow, swigging deeply at a pot of porter, while Brutus stood philosophically 
by, marvelling at the length of the draft, and patiently waiting for his share. 
The conqueror of the world, as he handed over the nearly empty vessel, drew 
a deep inspiration, expressive at once of satisfaction at the liquor, and of the 
length of time during which his breath had been Bratus finished 
the pot, and we did mark Anthony looking extremely dissatisfied, as he declared 
that “ Brutus was not an honourable man,” as he had not given him his fair 
share of the liquor. A fine old gentleman, dressed as an Admiral, advanced 
to the table, and asked for a cup of tea. “I'm afraid I can’t get any tea,” 
said the waiter, “ but I can give you some wine.” ‘ Very well,” said the Ad- 
miral, ‘‘ grape or cannister—it’s all the same to us of the navy.’ ‘ There's 
nothing to pay here, so you'll have no shot,” said the facetious Figaro, who 
happened to stand by. One of the best supported characters in the room was 
Mr. Reay, of this town, who looked and acted the part of a country clown in- 
imitably. According to his own account he ‘had coom frae noigh Oudham to 
the aggeiriculthral show, and had bou't some foin speciments o’ cow-turnips.”” 
Advancing to Lord Sandon, he said—* Weel, my Lord—wen getten ’mancipa- 
tion neau, an’ wen getten reform i’ parliament, an‘ I should loike to know your 
lordship’s opinion o’t state o’t counthry loike, for I want to tell t’ fellows i’ 
eaur parts what sort’n a chap you are.” His lordship who with his party was 
highly amused, made a brief reply, and the mock countryman proceeded. 
‘Hey, there’s a vast mony bonny wenches here, but aw cawn't get ony an em 
to dance wi’ me. Au’ve been wantin’ on em to join me in a cowdrille.“ * Per- 
hapa,” said his lordship, ‘ you would succeed better if you were to ask them 
to dance a Cowtillion.” “ Eigh,” said the countryman, “ or a bull-earo or a 
paw de ducks, but your lordship mun excuse meh for bein’ so unpurlite as to 
leave you, for aw mun hey a dance o’ some sort before e go whoam.” 

James Aspinall, Esq. the late mayor, attired as Major Galbraith, entered with 

great vivacity into the spirit of the affair. As he passed up the grand stair- 
case, we overheard a wag repeating a parody on Justice Shallow’s saying to 
Falstaff, ‘‘ Thy means are not slender, but thy waste is great.” To which the 
portly personage alluded to might have appropriately replied, ** Would it were 
otherwise! I wish my means were greater and my waist slenderer.” As we 
stood contemplating an individual who was dressed in some sort of nondescript 
costume, whose proboscis was of unusual longitude, a Highlander advanced, 
and proffered a pinch of snuff from his mull. We went nearer to see what 
quantity of snuff it would take to feed a nose of such extraordinary dimen- 
sions, To our surprise the individual very coolly raised his hand and took off 
his nose, which he laid on the table while he administered the pungent powder 
to the real proboscis, which had been concealed. Artificial adornments in the 
shape of whiskers, &c. were very general, and appeared to give no little trouble 
to the wearers, . 
Mr. Charles Wilkins, barrister, of Manchester, personated Napoleon. The 
dress was exceedingly characteristic, and Mr. Wilkins supported the character 
admirably, as the following anecdote will show :—As he was passing across 
one of the ante-rooms, a young man, dressed as the Duke of Reichstadt, ad- 
vanced to him, and, after a formal salute, said, ** Behold yeurson !”” After uttering 
some fustian on the state of Europe, &c. the young man expressed his pretended 
feelings uf gratification at having meta father. ‘ How’s your mother?” ex- 
claimed Napoleon, dryly. The Duke of Reichstadt seemed thunderstruck at 
this reply, and left his newly found parent without answering the question, 
while the auditors, who had gathered round, were convulsed with laughter. 

Many witticisms were repeated,even in our own hearing, and numberless plea- 
santries which would be worthy of being placed upon record. A gentleman 
took up a lady’s veil from the floor, and presented it to a pretty little lady, with 
a request that she would deliver it to the owner. ‘ Pardon me,” said she, “I 
don't intend to take the veil yet. A barrister requested a flower-girl to dance 
with him. ‘* And what law will justify such a step?” inquired she, ‘‘ I know of 
none,’’ replied he, * but the Lex Taglioni.” 
Several groups of individuals began to move off as early as one o’clock, 
but the bulk of the company remained till past three. From that period, the 
rooms began to thin, and by a little after four they were so far deserted that the 
company cuuld promenade without inconvenience. At this time a country 
dance was formed along the whole length of the grand ball-room. The effect 
of so many bright and beautiful beings, so splendidly and variously attired, 
especially when the whole got into motion, was superb. After observing this 
scene for a length of time we strayed back towards the Underwriters’-room. 
Not a soul was there. We passed downto the refreshment room. Not a 
single individual was to be seen; and the whole apartment, which had, but an 
hour or two before, shone so resplendantly bright, was now dimly-illuminated 
by one lamp, which just served to ‘“‘ make darkness visible.” The hum from the 
ball-room, with the distant measure of the music, could be distinguished, and 
increased the feeling of utter loneliness which impressed us, Moore's beauti- 
ful verse came to our memory, and will appropriately deecribe the feeling. 
** When I remember all 

The friends so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 

And all but me departed. 


We returned to the ball-room, however, and the dance was proceeding more 


joyously than before. We believe the last of the gay throng did not quit the 
scene of hilarity till past six o’clock. 


Davicties. 


London Squibs.—Sam Rogers being told the other day thatthe Serpentine 


river was about to be dammed, observed, * So it ought, for it caused the death of 
divers persons.” 


Sir William Temple tells a story of ‘a discourse arising, when our King 
Charles I. was present, as to what sort of dogs deserve pre-eminence ; and it 
being allowed on all hands to belong either to a spaniel or a greyhound, his Ma- 
jesty gave his opinion in favour of the greyhound ;”’ ‘ because’ said the King, “It 
has the good nature of the other without the fawning.” 

“* Eogland,”’ says the Frankfort Journal, ‘has given a challenge to the musi- 
cal world through one of her people, John Allan, of Malton, who cultivates with 
succees aspecies of musical execution but little known in Germany or Italy— 
whistling. Long may John Allan remain without a rival !” 


An “affair of honour,’ of a very ludicrous character,took place at South 
Molton on Thursday. It appears that the dapper medical gentleman of that 
town is most particular as to the make, colour, and fit of his kids. A waggish 
young attorney residing there, seeing his friend’s gloves on the table, took the 


berty of i t f i , 
Ths ceal'aaahar of hd coubtaaiie of liberty of inserting a portion of lampblack into the fingers of them. The dis- 


ciple of Esculapius being called out to visit a female patient, put on his gloves 
and proceeded to her house, where, to his mortification, the usual act of ar- 


ranging his curly locks produced a laugh from the invalid; his eye catching the 
ness from every female.who came near him. The haughty noble of days of one y P y g 


glaes he saw his fair forehead covered with black streaks, and on looking at his 
hands he found them in the same state. Stung with mortification he rushed 
from the house, and charged the limb of the law with being the cause of his 
sufferings ; an altercation ensued, which, however, terminated amicably. The 
company present at the explanation, feeling anxious to carry on the joke the 
lawyer bad begun, induced him to send a challenge to the doctor, they arranging 
that, without his being aware of the circumstance, there should be no bullets 
in the pistols. The parties met to carry into effect this bloodless encounter, 
when the police rushed in upon them and took the whole party before the Mayor, 
who made an order for both to give surities to keep the peace for twelve months. 
The lawyer immediately put in bail, but the doctor’s ire was so raised at the 
denouement of this last outrage, that he declared he would remain in prison for 
ever rather than give up his power of calling his antagonist to an account for 
his behaviour, and he was consequently committed in default of bail —Lzeter 
Flying Post. 

A Ducal Gulliwer.—Some of the gentlemen of the old echool in France were 
not very gallant. It is said of a duke, that being asked which he loved most, 
horces or ladies, he said **' The ladies—but the horses (added he) have my 
esteem !” 

Thoughts on Gold.—It is to solace the wants, and not to nourish the passions 
of men. In this view it was originally brought from the mines, purified, struck, 
and stamped. He’who spends it properly, is its master; he who lays it up, its 
keeper ; he who loves it, a fool; he who fears it, a’slave; he who adores it, an 
idolator. The truly wise man is he who uses it. 

Another “ Affair of Honour.”—A Pair of Fools—A misunderstanding, 
which might possibly have occasioned unpleasant, if not fatal consequences, in- 
asmuch as it was put to mortal arbitrement, occurred at the fancy ball on Friday 
night. The parties were Mr. D. N——and Mr. W——, jun, and the cause of 
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quarrel was a dispute as to which of them had a right to call the tune for a 
quadrille. Mr. W—— having ordered a particular tune, Mr. N counter- 
manded the order. Some words passed, and on the following day Mr. W 
sent a challenge, which was duly accepted. The parties met at an early hour 
on Sunday morning and exchanged shots. The ball of Mr. N slightly grazed 
Mr. W ’s thigh, and this being deemed sufficient satisfaction, the comba- 
tants separated, just as they had met, without being reconciled to each other, 
or any thing in the shape of apology or explanation on either side.— Liverpool 
Mercury. 

Law v. Music.—While Sir Francis Buller was pupil to Mr. Coulthard (uncle 
tothe Graham of Lincoln's-inn) he purchased a fiddle, when the special pleader 
just alluded to thus addressed him :—‘*I would advise you, young man, imme- 
diately to part with your kit, for music is so enticing, that if you take to it, you 
will never put yourself to much pains to endeavour to comprehend Coke upon 
Littleton.” Mr. Buller took the hint, and became a judge. 

Dryden.—This poet when a boy at Westminster school, was put with others 
to write a copy of verses on the miracle of the conversion of wine into water. 
Being a great truant, he had not time to compose his verses and, when brought 
up, he had only made one line of Latin, and two of English: 

Vidit et erubit lympha pudica Deum. 

The modest water, awed by power divine, 

Beheld its God, and blush’d itself to wine. 
Which so pleased the master, that, instead of being angry, he said it was a pre- 
sage of future greatness, and gave the youth a crown on this occasion. 


Summary. 


The Committee appointed to consider the present system of Turnpike 














Tolls and Trusts have made their report. The Committee is highly favourable | 


to the abolition of Tolls throughout the kingdom, and they regret the difficul- 
ties that present themselves in the substitution of any other mode of revenue 
available for that purpose. They recommend the consolidation of several 
trusts, and the formation of a rural police, by the organization of the labourers 
employed on the roads. Itisa masterly Report, and highly interesting to the 
public. 

Specimen of Biography.—All that is known (says Stevens) with any degree 
of certainty concerning Shakspeare is, that he was born at Stratford-upon-Avon 
-—married, and had children there—went to London, where he commenced actor 
and wrote poems and plays—returned to Stratford, made his will, died, and was 
buried. 

The Cloven Foot.—Cromwell was, in spite of all his assumed religious feel- 
ing—so much akin to hypocrisy—occasionally of a very hasty temper. Onone 
occasion, when the parliament resisted his designs, he took his watch from his 
pocket, dashed it on the ground, and uttered aloud as he trampled on its glitter- 
ing fragments, ** Thus, thus will I crush them !” 


Maxims for Health.—Beware of studying, reading, or straining the head | 


while at table. Laughter is one of the greatest helps to digestion; and the 
custom, prevalent among our forefathers, of exciting it at table by jesters and 
buffoons, was founded on true medical principles. Endeavour to have cheer- 
ful and merry companions at your meals. What nourishment one receives 
amidst mirth and jollity will certainly produce good and light blood. Never eat 
so much that you feel you have a stomach. It will be bést to give over before 
you are completely sated.— Magazine of Health. 

Elliston’s two sons are both actors on the boards of their theatre at Leaming- 
ton, and it is said that they possess very considerable talent. They have recently 
been playing at Stratford-upon-Avon with great applause, the eldest having 
performed his father’s celebrated part of Vapid, in The Dramatist and the young- 
est, that of Emui in The Spectre Bridegroom. 

The inhabitants of Damascus lately witnessed a commercial movement un- 
paralled during many years. One thousand camels arrived in that city laden 
with goods of European manufacture, but particularly British articles. 

The Swiss Cantons can call 202,000 soldiers into active service in case of 
war. They have no cavalry ; but the chamois-hunters are capital marksmen. 

A vast deal has been said respecting Malibran’s marriages : 
ply these :—IJt was pronounced by a court of law at Paris last spring that Maria 
Garcia’s marriage with M. Malibran was not a legal one, and it was rendered 
null and void; on which, she was united to De Beriot ; and, moreover, the 


Court decreed that their child,a fine boy, now three years and a half old | 


should be deemed ligitimate. A sister of De Beriot has charge of a very pretty 
house, which he lately erected near Brussels, where his son is, also his guardian, a 


faithful old friend of the family, who always resided with them. ‘To the bosom | 


of this little circle De Beriot went in the hour of affliction. 
Sir William Knighton, the favourite of George the Fourth, and master of 


many Court secrets, departed without a ‘“sign.’”’ The cause of his death is | 


said to have been enlargement of the heart. 


The Conservative tribute to T. P. Maunsell, Esq. M. P. for Northampton- 
shire, which has lately been presented, consists of an elegant silver candelabrum 


of six lights. It is a beautiful piece of workmanship—of an iraposing height— | 


standing on a three side base with inscriptions and armorial bearings ; richly or- 
namented with oak wreath and ears of wheat, as emblematical of British pro- 
duce ; and with a Bible and Crown on the corners, as significant of the grand 
rallying points in the memorable contest of December, 1835; the shaft sur- 
mounted by a figure of Victory. 


The railroad across the isthmus of Panama is likely to be carried into effect 


by Colonel Biddle for the government. The distance is about 20 miles. 


Out of a population of 30,000 souls only one hundred and seven persons above 
six years of age in the Scottish Islands are unable to read ! 


Tommasso Sgricci, the celebrated improvisatore poet, died a short time since | 
at Florence, in the 38th year of hisage. His talent was of the most extra- | 


ordinary kind, for it was not confined to mere extemporanevus poetical effusions 
upon a given theme, but extended to dramatic composition, one of the most 
arduous walks of poetry, and apparently of insurmountable difficulty, when not 


the dialogue alone, but the plot and characters are all to be provided impromptu. | ;, necessary to the manufacture of sugar; capital will not be laid out in ma- | 


Sgricci recited many five-act tragedies ; among which may be mentioned bis 
Bianca Copello and Morte di Carlo Primo, with which he astonished his audien- 
ces in Paris in 1824. 


a 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY. 
AN ACCOUNT OF MR. WARD'S COLONIAL LAND INQUIRY. 
[Concluded from last weck.} 

The necessity of a law to regulate the principle on which waste lands shall be 
disposed of, is illustrated by the recent attempt of the Colonial Office to lay 
hold of the land fund of the South Australian province for their own purposes, 
which was mentioned in the Spectator last week. The extreme uncertainty 
which prevails under the present system, can alune be remedied by an Act of Par- 
liament. Mr. Wakefield says, in answer to a question by the Chairman— 

‘The same avthority which established the plan in New South Wales and 


Van Diemen’s Land. may overturn it to-morrow ; or some other authority may 


do so. Lord Ripon established the plan of selling there. Imperfectly as it is es- 
tablished, it was a plan contrary to that established by his predecessors. It might 
have been a very bad plan. I happen to think it a very good one. 


the facts are sim- | 





| free men, who would work in combination, and raise the same productions as 
| the slaves had done. I am now speaking without any reference to the creation 
of white labourers in that country.” P 

, «Do you think that the annexation of a sufficient price by Congress would 
| have any operation on the state of slavery in America 7 My Own opinion 1s, 
| but I am hardly: willing to state it without a longer explanation than the com- 
| mittee can afford to me, that the United States possess the means of abolishing 
| waste lands.” 

| ‘Inthe above extracts, only a few of the points discussed between Mr. 
| Wakefield and the committee have been touched upon. We have, however, 
| given enough to excite the curiosity of our readers to peruse the whole of the 
| evidence of Mr. Wakefield.* 

6- Colonel Torren’s examination succeeded ) ) 
| Commissioner for executing the South Australian Act, gave an interesting ac- 
' count of the proceedings of the Commissioners in carrying the Act into execu- 
tion, He mentioned that considerable quantities of land in the new colony had 
| been sold at 1/. anacre : but as it was necessary to sell to the amount of 35,000/. 

before the act could come in operation, and many emigrants were very anxious 
| to depart, the price was lowered to 12s. an acre, the purchasers at 1l. an acre 
| being recompensed by an additional quantity of land. The purchasers at this 
price, however, had in several instances resold at a large premium ; and orders 
| had lately been sent out to the Local Government to raise the price to 2/. per 
| acre. Colonel Torrens was srongly in favour of a Metropolitan Land Board ; 
and stated that this was also the opinion of the late Mr. Haskisson, who, when 
Colonial Secretary, had told Colonel Torrens that he intended to establish a Co- 
| lonial Land Board in London, and that the Duke of Wellington approved of the 
| plan, provided it entailed no additional expense upon the country. In replying 
| toa question by Mr. Hutt, whether Mr. Malthus and Mr. Wilmot Horton did 
| not disapprove of the plan developed before the Committee, Colonel Torrens 
took the opportunity of explaining how he had formerly opposed, and had subse- 
quently become a convert to the Wakefield system himself— 
“This system of colonization, which has been developed to the Committee, 


was first opened to the public in a pamphlet that was published by the coloniza- | 


tion Society,t of which, I believe, the honourable Member for Hull was a 


member. The Colonization Society, in this pamphlet of theirs, probably used | 


| in an incautious manner the term ‘concentration.’ They used the term in an 
unusual sense, withput defining the new meaning which they attached to it; and 
giving the ordinary and natural interpretation to the phraseology in which their 
principles were then conveyed, Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, Mr. Malthus, Mr. 
James Hill, and also myself understood the plan to involve the necessity of cul- 
tivating inferior lands. Now nothing can be considered more objectionable on 
| principle than the disposal of waste lands in such a way as to force prematurely 
| the cultivation of inferior soils; and Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, who was very 
| much opposed to the Colonization Society, got Mr. Hilland Mr. Malthus, my- 
bee and, I believe, some others, to write papers in opposition to the views 
| 
| 
| 


of that Society as then understood. Mr. Malthus and myself did so, under the 
idea that the new system of colonization involved such a degree of congestion 
om particular spots, as would compel the application of labour and capital to in- 
| ferior lands, and wou'd therefore iower profits and wages, and cause an artificial 
| creation of rent. In Mr. Malthus’s paper, which Sir Robert Wilmot Horton 
| printed with the others, and circulated, I find the following words—‘Any thing 

like a persevering attempt to concentrate round a single town, would soov lower 
| wages and destroy the true principle of colonization, In colonizing a large 
| country, many centres of concentration are necessary ; and villages in various 
| stages must be established, which must grow up into towns, and form new mar- 
| kets for produce. Many of those will naturally be fixed at a considerable dis- 
| tance from the metropolis, determined by fertility of soil, vicinity of rivers, and 


other circumstances.’ It is quite clear, therefore, that Mr. Malthus understood 


the term ‘ concentration’ as meaning concentration round a particular centre. In 
this same pamphlet there is also a little paper of my own, urging a similar ob- 
jection to the plan of the Colonization Society. Ido not know what were the 
| opinions on the subject subsequently held by Mr. Malthus; but I very soon, in 
| discussing the question with the gentlemen of the Colonization Society, found that 
they defined their terms or modified their principle so as to obviate the objection 
urged by Mr. Malthus and myself. As soon asI found the system so explained 


or modified as to permit population and capital freely to spread over the most fer- | 
tile and best situated lands, my objection was instantly removed, and my oppo- | 


sition ceased. I believe that Sir Robert Wilmot Horton sti!l continued opposed 
to the system of the Colonization Society, but I beeaine its decided advocate ; 
andthe more! consider it, the more entirely I approve 
growing conviction that at no distant period the country will have to acknowledge 
alarge debt of gratitude to the author of this plan.”’ 

This last observation of Colonel Torrens is, under the circumstances, very 
handsome and generous. 
| 7. Captain Wood, a settler in Van Diemen’s Land, supplied the Committee 
that colony. 

8. The evidence of the next witness, Mr. W. H. Burnley, of Trinidad, is 
most interesting and important Mr. Burnley is a planter, and was a slave- 
owner. He has resided thirty years inthe West Indies. He is evidently aman 
of high intelligence, much experience, and great practical shrewdness. Being 
in England in 1833 and 1834, he read England and America when it first ap- 
peared, and was much struck by the new principle developed in that work, 

| which tallied with his own experience about unsettled and uncultivated land. 
| With the view of increasing his information on the subject, and to enable him- 
self to form a correct opinion of the probable working of the Emancipation Act, 
in which he was deeply interested as a proprietor, he returned to the West Indies 
in 1834, and visited many of the islands, English, French, and Danish; he also 
passed over to the continent of South America, and travelled in Venezuela, 
| . y . 
Cumana, and the Caraccas; he then went into the United States, and making 
inquiries as to free and slave labour every where.. Mr. Burnley is of opinion, 
that unless means are taken, by the adoption of Mr. Wakefield’s plan, to secure 
a supply of free Negroes, the cultivation of sugar in the West India Colonies 
must be abandoned on the expiration of the Negro Apprenticeship in 1840 ; and 
that the Negroes will themselves be subject to great suffering. Combined labour 


| chinery for that manufacture, if the supply of labour be uncertain; and if the 
| facility of acquiring land in Trinidad and several other colonies be as great in 
1840 as it is now, there will be no responsibility of obtaining a regular and per- 
manent supply of free Negro labour. In Venezuela, which Lord Stanley, in a 
deceptive speeeh to the House of Commons, instanced to prove that free Negroes 
will work for hire, Mr. Burnley stated, that only 180 Negroes (instead of 75,000 
whioh Lord Stanley pretended), had really Leen emancipated between 1821 and 
1830. He was convinced that if Mr. Wakefield's plan for regulating the 
| sales of land shall be adopted to the West Indies, a supply of free Negrves, 
willing to work for hire, may be obtained from verious countries. In case 
of difficulty in procuring Negroes, he says that the inhabitants of the Azores, 
} the Canaries, and Malta, most of whom have African blood in their veins, 
would stand the West Indian climate very well: but there is ne Occasion to go 
so far— 
“ There is a large frae Negro population in all the slave colonies around us, 
| as well as on the Spanish Main; and, with a liberal Government in our Colo- 
nies, with full and entire emancipation, and with equal political privileges ac- 


slavery without injury to any one; and that those means reside in the price of | 


The Colonel who is the Chief | 


Ihave a strong anda | 


with some useful facts respecting the mode of farming, and the care of flocks in , 





| Colonies ; and I am not surprised at this opinion, because they are better ac- 
quainted than ourselves with Venezuela and other tropical states where free 
labour prevails. At the present moment the slave trade is rapidly increasing ; 
one of the independent States of South America has lately resumed it. I am 
satisfied of the fact. There can be no difficulty in producing the proclamation, 
| as it appeared last yaar in the London papers, in which it was declared, that 
| seeing that agriculture had fallen entirely into decay for the want of labouring 
hands, it was found necessary for its support to introduce slaves; and that, 
viewing the slave trade on the coast of Africa to be an abominable crime, 
they would buy only those who were already enslaved in South America. 
The consequence of this will be an increased import of slaves from Africa 
into the Brazils, and they will easily find their way over the Andes to the Pa- 
a, * e) = 
| “I understood whilst I was in the Havannah, that a great many slaves were 
| frequently sent from thence to Texas. They were carried there in American 
vessels, as passengers. I conversed with some American captains on the sub- 
ject, who were highly indignant at my supposing that it was contrary to the 
| American navigation laws. ‘These slaves were landed in Texas, where some of 
them were retained ; but I believe the greater number passed on into Louisiana, 
where I understood gangs of slaves were then selling at the great price of 800 
to 1000 dollars each Negro. Consequently I am satisfied that nothing can ever 
| put an end to the slave trade, but a perfect conviction on the part of all owners 
of slaves, that free labour ban be made cheaper than slave labour ; and certain- 
ly we must adopt some new and improved system for the promotion of free 
tabour in the tropics, before we con establish that fact. From every inquiry, 
and from every observation I have been able to make, the stopping the slave- 
trade by naval force is totally impracticable. No man who has ever been in 
the Western hemisphere, and looks at the form and boundless extent of the 
| wild coasts of those regions, can flatter himself that whilst parchasers are 
| to be found in America, and sellers in Africa, the slave-trade can be prevented 
| by any exhibition of naval force: in fact, it is rather creating a maratime 
| jealousy, as other powers are afraid that under that plea we may extend it to 
other purposes ; it is exciting, I believe, an ill and an angry feeling.” 
Of Mr. Burnley’s evidence we may say, of Mr. Wakefield’s, that as any ex- 
tracts give but a faint idea of its value. Every word of it should be read. 

9. Mr. Poulett Scrope,a member of the Committee, followed Mr. Barnley. 
| Mr. Scrope is a well-meaning and clever man, and has bestowed much atten- 
tion, and written not a little, on the subject of Emigration, and on Colonization 
too. He was very pertinacious in his cross-examination of Mr. Wakefield, and 
seemed to beespecially desirous (though it doesnot appear exactly for what pur- 
pose) of eliciting what in his opinion should be the precise price of waste 
land in the Australian colony. Mr. Wakefield’s uniform reply was, that “a 
sufficient price’? should be set upon the land: he would not presume to say what 
that ought to be—it would properly become the subject of experiment by re- 
sponsible public officers, in each set of circumstances. Mr. Scrope alone, of 
all the Committee, could not or would not see that this was a ‘ sufficient’’ rea- 
son for refusing to give any more precise answer. Having failed in bringing 

forward his own case in the course of the examination of the witnesses, Mr. 
| Scrope volunteered his testimony to the Committee. He seriously warned the 
; Committee not to adopt Mr. Wakefield's plan ; but, when pressed for his own, 
replied as fullows— 

“I think the four great principles I have mentioned should be adopted. 
Namely, first, the disposing of all lands at not less than a minimum price se- 
cured by Act of Parliament, coupled with regulations for bringing the lands most 
advantageously into the market,—such as the establishment of a general Waste 
Land Board authorized to survey and annually bring to market not less than a 
| definite quantity nf land. 

‘Secondly, that the whole of the proceeds should be expended in the intro- 
duction of immigrant labourers: 
| Thirdly, that a proper selection be made in this country, and means taken 
| for collecting them at certain outports and regulating their efflux, as well as a 
| proper distribution of them in the Colonies by means of agents employed there, 
and means, moreover, appointed to secure employment to any temporary surplus 
labourers that may appear there on public works, until they shall be absorbed in 
| the demands of ordinary emp!oyers. 

; ‘Fourthly, I think those main principles of a permanent national scheme 
| of colonization having been established by the Legislature, a commencement 
should without.delay be made on a large scale, by the raising of a loan on the 
| Security of future land sales, for defraying the emigration of a considerable 
| body of volunteer labourers from the British islands. I think the Government 
having once determined upon these principles, should lose no time in carrying 
| them into operation, and that they might beneficially advance funds for this 
| purpose, even in the present year, in the shape of Exchequer Bills ; so as to 
commence a large immigration immediately into our colonial possessions in 
Australia and North America, and thus avoid the loss of a twelvemonth in 
the introduction of a system rendered so urgently necessary by the existing 
state of Ireland, in addition to its merits under ordinary and less painful cir- 
; cumstances.”’ 

Why, this was the very plan—Wakefield’s plan—which he condemned, and 
Mr. Scrope can never succeed in passing it off for his own. Although he may 
not be aware of it himself, we can inform Mr. Scrope that the Committee un- 
derstoud that he and Wakefield were ‘* rival doctors,’ and could not agree bet- 

' ter than any other two of the same trade; and that a little jealousy, by no 
means unnatural, of one who, though later in the field, has carried off the vic- 
tory, dictated much of his pertinacity in the Committee, that, on any other sup- 
position, seemed objectless. It is gratifying to add, that Mr. Scrope got over 
this feeling when the resolutions came to be discussed and adopted, and sup- 
ported the Wakefield plan on every division. 

10. Mr. Hugh Stewart Kelsey, a clerk in the Colonial Office, was brought 
forward by Sir George Grey-—to expose, as it were, the nakedness of the land. 
Though cunpingly and constantly prompted by Sir George, he failed in making 
vut that the complaints against his employers were groundless, or that there was 
any thing approaching to uniformity in the existing mode of disposing of waste 
lands. 

11. Sir George Grey stated some particulars respecting the emigration now 
going on to New South Wales—the numbers of the emigrants, the cost of 
transporting them, &c. It appeared that the excess of males in the colony is 
still very great, and productive of bad consequences. 

12. Mr. William Bryan, a settler in Van Diemen’s Land, furnished the Com- 
mittee with some instances of what the wi'ness considered abuse of power by 
| Colonel Arthur, the Governor, and his subalterns ; particularly as regarded the 
capricious granting and withholding of land, and convict servants. 
| Here we close vur outline of the Evidence. It remains to say a few words 
| of the Members of the Committee. 
| With the exception of Sir George Grey, all who were able to attend deserve 
| credit for their patient attention. Mr. Ward made an admirable chairman ; and 

gave clear proof of having qualified himself for conducting the inquiry by mas- 

tering the subject of it. He exhibited much tact in keeping both witnesses 
| and Committee from wandering too far from the object of their investigation. 
| Mr. Francis Baring aud Mr. Gladstone deserve credit for their ready compre- 
| hension of a large and difficult subject, evidently new to them; though both 
| ought to have been ashamed of allowing their party politics to bias their votes 

when Colonial patronage came into question. The O'Connor Don manifested 
| the interest of an intelligent Irishman in an inquiry whose results must be so 


| 
! 
} 
} 





Whether it | corded to al! colours, there would be great attractions for all these classes of | important to his country, by an anxious attention to the evidence. Mr. Roe- 


had been good or bad, Lord Ripon alone had the power of establishing it. Since | free labourers I have mentioned, who fiud themselves at present in a very gall- buck was, as usual, ingenious and acute. He almost seemed to enjoy the de- 


then, Lord Stanley bas had the same power ; Mr. Spring Rice has had the same 
power; Lord Aberdeen has had the same power; Lord Glenelg has had the 


ing and unpleasant position in the countries in which they reside. ByptI should 
mote particularly look to the United States of America for an abundant supply 


feats he received in argument with his powerful and completely armed antago- 
| nist, Mr. Wakefield. Mr. Hutt did not interfere much in the proceedings, but 


same power; and in the course of five years more, five other persons may have | of free Negro labourers, who, in the uncoifortable state in which they find | sufficiently to prove his deep interest and clear comprehension of the whole 


the power of overturning, by a stroke of their pen, the regulations (laws they 
are not fit to be called) made by their predecessors. The extreme uncertainty, 
therefore, of the system, the want of any thing like a character of permanence, 
appears to me to render it very defective.” 

The only method of making Negroes useful as hired servants, is pointed out, 


in reply to @ question from Mr. Gladstone, Whether the nature of the climate | 


and of the cultivation is not in some degree the cause of slavery, as well as the 
low price of land in certain colonies? 

* There can be no doubt that climate has a very considerable influence ; but I 
doubt whether it be a necessary one. Hitherto slaves have been obtainable 
when free labour has net. The attempt to raise such commodities as sugar, cot- 
ton, and rice, within the tropics, by means of free lavonr, Coloured labour I 
mean, has never yet been made. |t is very well to assume that none but slaves 
will raise sugar and cotton, because none but slaves have hitherto done so ; but 
it appears to me, that if the Blacks, to whom the climate is suitable, were pre- 


vented frum obtaning land, whether in the United States or in our own West | 


Indies, they would work like workmen here for wages ; they wonld work in com- 
bination ; and the very circumstance of their being free would induce the capi- 
talist, instead of trusting all to the sweat of the labourer, to trust more to his 
Own Invention, to improvements of cultivation, and machinery. I do believe, 
—I speak on!y of my humble opinion,—tbat the cultivation of sugar may proceed 


in the West Indies as weil with free labour as ever it has done, and perhaps 
better.” * * * * ’ 


**T would su 


the eae a case, to explain myself, of the abolition of slavery by 


tes at this time. I say that the consequence of that would be, 
Unless a more restrictive price were put on waste land, that the slaves who had 
porn yf wou'd no longer work for a master ; every one would work for him- 
moc abner us on the contrary, a sufficient price were put upon all 
sonal a © \nited States, it appears to me that the United States, by 

ig free their slaves, would obtain, instead of a body of slaves, a body of 


themselves placed at present in that country, would be ¥ery well disposed to 
| emigrate if they were sure of finding their circumstances improved by their 
| removal.” 


And there can be little doubt that the American slave-owners would gladly 


| get rid of those objects of their dread—the free Blacks. The only chance of 
putting an end to the slave-trade, seems to be by adopting the Wakefield sys- 
|tem. The following passage from Mr. Burnley's evidence will explain its ope- 
| ration in this respect— 
“Unless the power of combining labour, when apprenticeship ceases, be in- 
; sored by some means or other, all the capital already invested in expensive 
| works and machinery, hitherto supported by the combined labour of slavery, 
will perish ; and my feeling is, that unless the system now under consideration 
is well established before 1840 in our West India Colonies, the most mischie- 
| vous consequences will arise. For if the first commencement of the experi- 


able to counteract. I feel strongly that our only remaining hope and expecta- 
tion of getting rid of the slave-trade rests upon the adoption of this principle. 
I think that if it had been earlier understood and incorporated in the Abolition 


Act, the West India planters would not have felt half the alarm which they | 


experienced at the adoption of that measure, and it would have spoken a very 
| different and more convincing language to all the present slave-holding States ; 
| for there is not a man living in Porto Rico, in Cuba, or the United States, who 


| does not believe that a ruinous crisis must arise in 1840 in our West India 
| 





* This they may do at very small expense Thanks to Mr. Hume, the Report 
and Evidence consisting of 259 pages folio, and replete with most interesting matter, 
| may be purchased for 3s. 4d 
t This pamphlet, which may be regarded as the first manifesto Of the new system 
and which preceded Lord Ripon’s regulations by a year or more, was written by Mr. 
Wakefield. 





matter under discussion, 


ee 
LATER FROM FRANCE 

By the packet ship Utica Paris papers are received to the 25th October. 
They furnish little news, su called. What there is of general interest we ex- 
| tract. 

The Havre packet ship, which sailed hence on the 25th September, arrived 
out onthe 19th October. 

M. de Mendizabal having been unable to pay the interest, as it became due, 


| on the foreign debt of Spain, offered instead orders upon, the revenues of Cuba. 


Some of the French creditors had taken measures to attach Spanish govern- 
ment funds in the hands of the Paris bankers. The French Government, it is 


| said, would also insist with M. Mendizabal, that he should preserve good faith 
| with the foreign creditors. 
| ment of free labour should prove disastrous, it will at once create such an un- | 


favourable impression throughout the world, as no subsequent efforts will be | 


The Echo Francais, of 25th Oct., gives this account of the French funds : 
“ Exchange, 24th Oct.—There is to-day a continued and firm rise in the funds. 
The Three per Cents went beyond 79, at and below which point they had long 
fluctuated. Business was very animated. A slight improvement occurred in 
Spanish Securities.” 
The Swiss Diet was in session, and had named a committee to consider and 
report upon the difficulties with France. 
The Journal des Debats professes not to be satisfied with the composition of 
this committee, and warns the Diet in a sort of semi official tone, not to mia- 
| take the moderation of France for weakness. 
The Havre papers notice an atrocious murder by robbers, of an aged priest, 
| his neice, a young girl of 17, and his maid, aged 40. 
An interview betweenthe Emperorof Russiaand Austria, and the King of 
Prussia, is spoken of, to take place early in December, somewhere in Silesia. 
The object ia said to be to unite in some course respecting the affairs of Spain, 
| and of Belgium. 


December 3, 
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SHS 
The situation of Spain occupies all the European Cabinets, and the recogni- 
tion of Don Carlos is not possibly far off. Gomez was still active and successful. 


Paris, Oct. 22.—The Duke de Nemours will take his departure to-morrow for 


Africa to join the expedition against Constantia. 


—— P 
ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


The members of this ancient charitable institution celebrated their Anniver- 
sary oD Wednesday, at the City Hotel, where a very excellent dinner was pro- 
yided by Mr. Cruttenden, whose exertions on the occasion merit all praise. 

We have never witnessed a more happy intermingling of good feeling and 
fellowship, or more rational enjoyment. 

The fullowing gentlemen, who were elected officers at the preparatory meet- 
ing, presided on the occasion, and the Toasts which follow were announced by 
the President, and repeated at the foot of the table by the Vice Presidents. 

OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 
HUGH MAXWELL, President. 
Ricuarp Irvin, Ist Vice President. 
Wixviam H. Maxwe t, 2d Vice President. 

Alexander Kevan, John F. Mackie, William Scott, Robert L. Stuart, Alex- 
ander Knox, and D. S. Dyson, Managers. 

John J. Palmer, Treasurer. 

John Campbell, Secretary. 

Robert Gillespie, Assistant Secretary. 

Dr. John B. Stevenson, Physician. 

Rev. Andrew Stark, and Rev. John N. M‘Leod, Chaplains. 

TOASTS. 

1. The day and a’ who honour it—Song: Old Scotia wake thy mountain 
strain. 

2. The President of the United States—Song : Hail Columbia. 

3. King William the Fourth—Song : God save the King. 

4. The land. 0’ cakes—May God prosper it. Song: Kail brose of auld 
Scotland. 

5. The land we live in—The birth place of Washington—ever honoured by 
the countrymen of Bruce and Wallace.—Song: The star spangled Banner. 

6. Well directed Charity—Our duty, our aim, and our pleasure.—Song: Is 
there for honest Poverty. 

7. Our Emigrant Countrymen—Tho’ far frae hame may they ne’er tint the 
right gate—Song: Adieu, my native land, adieu. 

8. Auld Reekie—* Ali hail thy palaces and towers ’—The city of Romantic 
story —of generous hospitality—enlightened patriotism, and liberal learning— 
Song: It was within a mile. 

9. Worth and Genius— 

“ The Rank ia but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man's the gowd for a’ that”’ 
Song: Sing a’ ye bards wi’ loud acclaim. 

10. The Peasantry of Scotland— 

‘*May Heaven their simple lives prevent, 
From luxury’s contagion—weak and vile.”’ 
Song: Their Groves of sweet myrtle. 

By the Mayor. Scotland—illustrious in the annals of history for noble resis- 
tance of oppression, and steady devotion to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. 

By the Presideut of St. George’s Society—Scotland— 


‘*A nation fam’d for song and beauty’s charms 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.” 

By Mr. Irvin, lst Vice President. The memory of Knox and the Scottish Re- 
formers—May the spirit which animated them never depart from the country 
they so nobly served. 

By Mr. Maxwell, 2d Vice President. Our patron Saint—may his benevolent 
example ever influence the conduct of his sons. 

By John Gregg, Esq. of Canandaigua. Honor and honesty—the characteris- 
tice of true Scotchmen. 

By ex-President Hadden. Our native land—if we love it we ought to love 
our countrymen also and relieve them in their distress. 

By Charles Graham, Esq. The proffered mediation of the British govern- 
ment in our late difficulties with France, and its prompt and manly acceptance 
by the President of the United States : 

The offer evinced the magnanimity of the British nation,—the acceptance a 
generous proof of confidence in the justice of the mother country. 

By the President. The memory of our late worthy Vice President, John 
Lang, and our Treasurer, Samuel Campbell. 

By the Treasurer, J. J. Palmer. The Merchants of the city of New York 
—The high and honourable character they have attained abroad and at home 
has been nobly sustained amidst an unexampled loss of capital, and a general 
embarrassment of trade. 

By J. 8. Crary—Jennie Deans—a courtly jewel of nature, reflecting lustre in 
the Palace of Kings. 

By Mr. Tumbull—Relieve the distressed—May the spirit of this motto of 
our Society animate and direct us to supply the wants, alleviate the sorrows and 
cheer the hearts of the unfortunate among our countrymen. 

[In addition to the above, for which we are indebted to the New York Gazette, 
we have been able to obtain a few of the remarks made by the President of 
the St. George's Society, who was the only President, as guest, present. ] 

On the following toast being given 

Our Sister Society St. George, and the health of its President, our welcome 
guest. 

Joseph Fowler, Esq. rose and made the following remarks— 

Mr. President and Gentleman—I must ask you to accept my best thanks for 
the mark of respect you have just paid to the Society I am connected with. 

The recognition of such a complime at, always due from the representative of 
those on which it is conferred, is perhaps more especially due from me on the 
present occasion, inasmuch as I am about to withdraw from that official station, 
the tenure of which has so often enabled me to join in the celebration of St. 
Andrew’s Day. 

I cannet forgot, Sir, the gratification I have frequently experienced in wit- 
nessing the friendly disposition of the members of this Society towards that I 


have the privilege of representing; and although I am too conscious of the | 


imperfect form of the acknowledgments I have made for such repeated kind- 
ness, I feel equally assured that no instance has occurred, in which you or they 
have questioned their sincerity. I should, indeed, have been recreant to the 
trust confided to me, and to my own feelings, if I omitted any opportunity of 
assuring you that the St. George’s Society places a just, and therefore a very 
high value on every manifestation of kindly sentiment made to its members, 
by their benevolent contemporaries in this community. 

As, however, I may not look forward to the pleasure of again meeting them 
in any official capacity, I hope the members of this old and respectable Society 
will do me the justice to believe that I have a disposition which cherishes, I 
hope warmly cherishes, the remembrance of any kindness, and that I shall ever 
retain a grateful sense of the friendly and courteous treatment, which it has 
been my good fortune always to experience at their hands. 

Permit me to close these remarks by offering a sentiment borrowed from your 
poet, Beattie. 

Scotland—* A nation famed for song, and beauty’s charms, 
Inflexible in faith, invincible in arms.” 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 94 a 9} per cent.prem, 
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By the Utica from Havre we have Paris dates to the 25th October. 

The last intelligence from Spain does not confirm the reported defeat and 
capture of Gomez, who appears still to be in Andalusia, levying contributions 
and causing general alarm among the adherents of the Queen. The followers 
of this chief are represented to be of the fiercest character, and spare neither 
friend or foe in the pursuit ef pillage and plunder. 
civil war ! 


Such are the effects of 
Gen. Evans is still inactive, and discontented, at St. Sebastian ; 
and having had some differences with the municipal authorities of that town, 
he petitioned to be removed with his Legion to Bilboa, a place still on the 
north coast of Spain. It is not said, however, that this application has been 
favourably received. We doubt, indeed, if any application of the general’s 
will be acceded to by the Madrid government, but that for permission to em- 
bark the remnant of his miserable, yet gallant army, and return to England— 
an event, perhaps, not far distant. It is now said in the Paris papers, some- 
what confidently, that some of the northern powers may ere long make a 
demonstration, diplomatically, in favour of Don Carlos, and possibly acknow- 
ledge his independence. The intelligence from Madrid is not essentially 
changed. 


The dispute between France and Switzerland is not yet terminated. 





The stock market in Paris was more active at the last dates, in consequence | 


of the improved state of things in England, which took place on the 21st and 





| and are adopted and accommodated to every situation. 
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| happiness, adapted to their capacities, as is consistent with their safe custody,— 
or gazing at the numerous equipages which are freighted with the wealth and 
beauty of London, visitors at the Institution. This is exhilarating in the ex- 
treme, and were it the only improvement of the metropolis, it would be suffi- 
cient to honour the time. 

To harmonize with these salutary movements, streets branching from Regent 
street were commenced ; and many an ancient pile, and receptacle of filth and 
disease, and wretchedness, was purified. The public health was still the grand 
object, and subservient to that, the embellishmentrof the west end of town; an 
additional portion of ground, very greatly enlarging the limits of Hyde Park, was 
added, the walks were new arranged, and preparations were made, which have 


a since been fully put in execution, for decorations by the aid of both architec- 
harsh and illiberal ; but we have no doubt that ere long, every one will be con- | ture and sculpture, to render the ancient promenade equal if pussible to its 


vinced of the value of that measure: it may be regarded, in fact, as the signal | modern rival. These may be now mentioned, although they were not finished 
gun which announced the approaching storm. Upon this signal, to use a naval | until some years afterwards. A splendid triumphal arch has been erected at the 
phrase, from the Admiral ship, the whole fleet began to take in ail, except the | farther termination of the Green Park upon the model of the celebrated arch of 
Joint Stock Banks, some of which will most assuredly be swamped for their | Trajan at Rome. Mr. Nash has evinced the most consummate skill in the art of 
temerity. landscape gardening, by his manner of laying out the inierior of St. James's 

Assuming, then, that all is safe in England for the present, as we hope is the ; Park, which is now freely thrown open to the public. A magnificent but more 
case—that cotton will maintain its price, and American securities will not be re- | exceptionable labour of the same architect is found in the alteration of Bucking- 
turned,—what are our prospects here? We are generally optimists in the busi- | ham house as a royal residence. The subject itself was of an impracticable 
ness capabilities, and resources of this continent, and should there be no panic, | nature, and although the mass of building is huge, and the exterior is laden 
for which we do not see any necessity, we apprehend no extensive disaster from | with ornament, it is still an unsightly although a grand mass. It is far inferior 
the present pressure. And we found this opinion on the ability which the mer- to a house in its neighbourhood of much smaller dimensions, which was begun 
cantile community bas already shown to bear up against these difficulties. For | for the late lamented Duke of York, but has been subsequently purchased by 
two months the pressure has been excessive, yet few disasters have been expe- | the Duke of Sutherland, and although built on aspot of ground of a title so 
rienced, and the bare fact of things not having grown worse, is tolerable evidence | deficient in euphony as that of “stable yard” is a building highly ornamental 
of approaching improvement. That those difficulties arose from speculation andin- | to that partof the courtend. The old pa'ace of St. James’s also has been 
ordinate competition for landed property is certain—but the pressure experienced | repaired and beautified as far as such a building can be. Carltun house, an un- 
in consequence has checked the evil, and as the legitimate business of the country | sightly edifice, has been pulled down, for a grand and spacious opening to the 
is decidedly good, and eminently profitable, why should we not soon return to a | park, from Regent street, terminated by a colossal] statwe at the southern ex- 
healthy state now that the cavse of the mischief isina great degree removed? | tremity, whilst the old edifices which surrounded it, together with Warwick 
Courage and patience are alone wanting to carry us through those difficulties which | house, the early residence of the Princess Charlotte are entirely swept away, and 
all have of late experienced. No despondency should arise, for none is needed ; | princely mansions and club houses occupy their places. 
the public papers should assume a tone of confidence, which they may well do,| In mentioning the Arch of Trajan we should have observed in order to com- 
for we repeat that the ability the community has shown to bear the pressure so | plete the description of that part of Piccadilly, that Apsley house, situated at 
far, is incontestable evidence of its ability to bear it to the end of the visitation. | the south east corner of Hyde Park has been greatly enlarged and beautified, as 
Confidence, mutual forbearance, and liberality on the part of the Banks will | the residence of the Hero of Waterloo ; a small portioa of the Park has been 
certainly lead to a favourable issue. . cut off, for his pleasure ground, but enclosed by an open railing, through which 
all the decoratiuns are distinctly seen ; and, contigious to the premises, is a grand 
colonnade entrance into the Park itself, through three gateways. The gates 
themselves are elaborately wrought in bronze, and are immediately facing the 
bronze colossal statue of Achilles, cast from cannon taken at Waterloo, and 
erected by the Ladies of Great Britain in honour of the Conqueror of Na- 
poleon. 

Here we must pause. Justice to other subjects forbids a farther appro- 
priation at present, of these columns; but they will be resumed in the next 


22d of October, as mentioned in our last. The British fund. market, that 
faithful barometer of the public weal, had risen daring that week one per cent., 
an advance so decided as to indicate a returning state of health in the monetary 
system of the country. 

The Proceedings in England naturally excite attention here, from the inti- 
mate connexion of the two countries in commercial and money operations ; and 
such is the sympathy existing, that it is not only rational, but necessary, to 
look across the water before we pronounce any Opinion, or make prognostication 
of prosperity in the market here. We have before expressed an opinion that 
there would not be any extensive shock given to public credit in England, grow- 
ing out of the present difficulties, because we think that the alarm was given in 
time. The act of the Bank in refusing American discounts was at first deemed 





LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 

After the lapse of somewhat more than a quarter of a century, which is 
about the course of years since the most magnificent of the English monarchs 
turned his attention to the external character of his metropolis, it may be not 
altogether uninteresting to cast a retrospective eye upon that modern mistress 
of the world, and give a hasty glance at the numerous stupendous improvements 
there, which mark the closing years of the ‘‘ Georgian Era.” Not, however, | 
that the remarkable improvements, or the monuments of art of that period are 


Albion. 
to be ascribed to the munificence of the sovereign, or the liberality of the state ; Sir Charles Grey, one of the Royal Commissioners for the investigation of 
—on the contrary itis notorious that by far the greater proportion of them are | 


| the affairs of Canada, has arrived in town, on his way to England. Sir Charles, 
the result of private enterprize, springing from either the public spirit, or the | however, proceeds to Washington for afew days, prior to his embarkation in 
rage for speculation, of individuals. But it will hardly be denied that the im- | one of the packets. 
pulse was given by George IV. when Prince Regent, and that the fire when | The Albion Club House, which was opened on Saturday, has given general 
communicated spread far and wide. satisfaction tothe members. The warmth, the elegance, and comfort of the 
But controversy is out of place here on the subject ; the important character apartments—the style in which all refreshments are served up, together with the 
of the works theinselves, in more worthy matter to dwell on. But here again | agmirable quality of the domestics for civility and attention, are generally praised. 
the sense is bewildered, in running over the long catalogue of streets, churches, | The apartments consist of a dining room, drawing room, coffee room, billiard 
squares, parks, sewers, docks, bridges, and buildings, both for public and for | 99m, and smoking room ; and the upper story of the building is appropriated to 
private advantage. The eye can scarcely take in, nor the mind retain the idea | ine yse of such bachelors of the Club as may choose to engage them for pri- 
of such a profusion of magnificence and utility, as London has presented be- vate apartments. We shall next week publish the Bye-laws. 
tween the year 1809 and the present time, attesting at once the grand ideas as well 
as the paternal feelings of the monarch, the liberal spirit and wonderful opu- | 
lence of his people, the skill and taste of the architects and engineers, the cou- 
venience and utility of the works themselves. 

The most astonishing of all these improvements is the one least seen, or 
rather altogether unseen, except in its beneficial effects. If a horizontal sec- j 
tion of the site of London were given at a few feet beneath the eurface, it would 
present a plan, at first sight altogether bewildering, although upon examination 
perfectly regular, orderly, and wisely arranged. The Cloacew or sewers of the 
British Metropolis are absolutely astonishing. They pervade every quarter, 
By far the finest portion 
of them, as regards construction and convenience, are those of the western end, 
planned under the encouraging auspices of the Prince Regent, by his favourite 
architect John Nash, These, although splendidly designed, and in the last de- 
gree useful and beneficial under any citcumstances, were found to be peculiarly Good fellowship, the sweetener of Life—we welcome it this day to a new 
so as the preparatory step to the grand project which was formed by the Prince, | residence. 
to widen and beautify the principal streets of the court end of the Metropolis. | The Land we live in, 

The miserable blind turnings, narrow alleys, and poor streets that were in the | The Ladies of New York. 
ee British Hospitality. 
| vicinity of the squares between Pall Mall and Oxford Street, were anomalous to The Union Club. 
| the general appearance of that part of the town, and the transformation of | The British National Societies of New York. 
| those places intu the magnificent Regent Street, with one grand promenade from | The Fire-sides of Great Britain—May the Albion Club show they can be 
| St. James’ to the Regent’s Park, was a design, of which anyone might be | Mjoyed abroad as well as at home, &c. Ke. 

The following original Song was sung by a Member, and eagerly chorussed— 
Tune “ Over the water to Charlie.” 

Here’s to the Club! the Albion Club! 

May its friends have no reason to sever ; 

May our hearts be as light as we feel them to-night, 

May our Club last for ever and ever. 

Chorus—Here’s to the Club, &c. 

Should a countryman come from a once happy home, 
Our wine and our oil shall be flowing ; 
We'll show him that here, whilst his eye has a tear, 
Hospitality’s flower is blowing. 








Mr. Tyrone Power, with the natural generosity of his character, has sent 


fifty dollars to the British Consul, as a donation for the sufferers wrecked in 
the Bristol. 


——— 


ee 
THE ALBION CLUB OF NEW YORK. 

The Albion Club opened their rooms with a dinner, on Saturday last. Every 
one seemed imbued with the true spirit, and, therefore, everything really went 
off admirably. A better dinner was never displayed in this city; and a kinder 
feeling amongst all conld not possibly have existed. One of the managers took 
the chair, and he was well supported by his brother officers. Amongst other 
toasts the following were given, 

The King—God bless him! 

The President of the United States. 

Success to the Albion Club. 

The Mothers, Wives, and Daughters, of our own land. 

Our days in England. 











proud, and alone would furnish matter of admiration to every foreigner. The 
palaces, for they are little less, which constitute Carlton Square and the street 
| as faras the Quadrant, the wide, commodious, and elegant Quadrant itself, the 
| buildings in every variety of elegant arehitecture from thence to the magnifi- 
cent and spacious Portland Place at the northern end, and the terminal Cres- 
cent at the extreme, which looks directly into the most splendid Park for public 
accommodation that eyes ever beheld,—these alone, will be sufficient to testify 
the taste and liberal spirit which pervaded the age in which they were ex- 


| ecuted. 





But the Park itself—the Regent’s Park—transcendantly magnificent as it 
| is, inclosing an area of nearly a thousand acres, circumscribed by terraces in 
| which architectural imagination and taste have been exhausted, interspersed 
| with villas, and containing the Colosseum, the grand gothic church and Alms 
Houses of St. Catherine’s, and, above all, the Zoological Gardens ;—although 
all around is magic to the eye, and pleasing to the senses generally,—was con- 
structed for nobler purposes than to display magnificence, or to administer to 
luxury. The public health was the first ard most powerful motive. The popu- 
| lation of the metropolis, even then verging upon a million and a half of human | 
| souls, required the acquisition of occasional pure air, exercise, and recreation. 
The outlets to the north, east, and south, were into private grounds, where ac- | 
commodations adapted to every grade were well laid out indeed, and amply, but | 
| where the pockets of the visitors would be taxed for the indulgences afforded. 
| At the western extremity only were to be found those Royal Parks, which 
| munificently thrown open to the public, afforded rational recreation and exer- 
cise without any demand except for decent demeanour. But St. James’s, the | 
Green, and Hyde Parks, together with the beautiful gardens of Kensington, were 
all huddled together at one extremity of the metropolis, and could ill answer the 
purposes of a city more than seven miles in length. The Regent's Park, there- 
| fore—as large as all the others—was planned, appropriated by the legislature, 
and thrown open to the world. Situated upon higher ground than any part of 
| the metropolis, laid out with spacious walks, and accommodated with numer- 
| ous seats, this place is indeed a public blessing to the inhabitants. While in- 
haling the pure breezes from the Hampstead and Highgate hills, the eye is de- 
lighted by the regular confusion—so to speak—of the different groups of beau- 
tiful edifices, which diversify the scene, the pieces of water tastefully disposed, 
) in which float acquatic birds of rare species, the knolls and thickets, and the 
| gentle inequalities of the inclosed grounds, the gay equipages and the cheerful 
parties which are encountered at every foot of the promenade, spread such a 


Here’s to the Club, &c. 
By the first eastern gale, we'll have “ jolly good ale,” 
And before time can very well fling sand, 
We'll have “ pippins and cheese ;” and all folks to please 
We'll have “the Roast Beef of Old England.” 
Here’s to the Club, &c. 
Ere Scotch thistles blow, Scotch whiskey shall flow, 
‘* Lang syne” give its beautiful warning, 
From Erin’s green ground, wit and blarney go round, 
With “* Patrick’s day in the morning.” 
Here's to the Club, &c. 
Oh! Home is a word which a Briton has heard, 
And here shall a Briton oft feel it, 
Aye, here we will sign a compact divine, 
And the hand of dear Friendship shall seal it. 
Here's to the Club, &c. 
Then let us unite on this first happy night, 
And use ev'ry friendly enddavour, 
To act tow’ds each other as each were a brother 
For then will our Club last for ever. 
Here’s to the Club, &c. 
Se —e 
ANTED—A complete set of vol 2, New Series of the Albion, for which 
the subscription price will be paid at this office, Dec.3.] 














USICAL SEMINARY, No. 77 Murray street.—The MISSES COWANS 

i inform their friends and the public, that they have removed from their resi- 
dence in Broadway tu the above house, late in the occupation of Counsellor George 
Wilson. 

They continue to give lessons upon the Harp and Piano Forte at their own es. 
tablishment, and at the private Houses of those who desire it. ; 

They teach Singing, scientifically—regard being had in an especial manner to dise 
tinct modulation and eXpression. 

Piaro Fortes and Harps can be had on hire; also, a very brilliant Harp for sale, 

[Dec.3-3t* 


} 


| 








OVERNESS.—Any respectable family having occasion for a governess for 


W young ladies, can be accomodated with the daughter of a lady who lately ar- 

cheerfulness over the mind as tends directly to the invigoration of the frame, | rive) fom London, and kept a boarding school there. She assisted her mother in 
| and gives alacrity to the thoughts. The northern part of the park in particular | the English, Freach, and Latin departments: she is anpretending. Her terms will 
| is thronged by persons, either looking over the paling at the animals in the Zoo- ; °° moderate, and to a respectable family she will prove a valuable acquisition. No 


objection to go to the country. Application to be made to the British Consul, if by 
letter, post paid, 


logical Gardens, a!l of which are enjoying as large a portion of liberty and of Dec,3-3t.] 
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2. 
Pray Him by whom the birds are fed, 
To give to thee thy daily bread ; 
If wealth his bounty should bestow, 
Praise him from whom all blessings flow, 
If He who gave should take away, 
Oh! ne'er my child forget to pray. 


The Eloping Abbess.—The French troops, or Gavachos, as they were more 
familiarly termed, were undoubtedly very much, and properly, hated by all good 
Spaniards, both male and female, whatever the crowds of little sandy-haired 
brats that were to be seen running about the garrison towns, after a due resi- 
dence of the strangers, may prove to the contrary. It might also kave been 
expected that the enmity against these graceless intruders would have been 
nowhere so strong and concentrated as in the breasts of the fair inmates of the 
cloister. Strange, however, to say, there was one house outside the gate of 
Santa Barbara, that was an exception to this rule: a French general was 
lodged in the Convent of the Presentation, and made himself so very agreeable 
and what not, that the young and plump abbess herself, after labouring for some 
time very earnestly for his conversion, and seeing, in all probability, the then 
hopelessness of the attempt, thought it better to devote herself entirely to it, 
and decamped with him during the night. In her mistaken zeal, she carried off 
with her all the valuables of the convent, including some very heavy silver lamps 
and costly chalices. Two or three of her spiritual daughters, animated with 
similar zeal, took each charge of her sinner, and set out on a “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” certainly not of the kind which honest John Bunyan has so ingeniously 


and minutely described for the guidance and edification of wayfaring Christians. 
— Madrid in 1835. 


March of Politeness.—The only beverage was spring- water ; but when we 
returned to the kioshk to resume our chibooks, coffee and large goblets of ex- 
cellent Cognae were handed round, even to Lady Temple; who, on the pipes 
and coffee being first brought in, had been the cause of much discussion among 
the attendants. Some of them were about to present the pipes to the cavaliers 
first ; this was, however, objected to by one of them, who said they should eat 
dirt by doing so ; for he knew from reading the accounts of travellers, that in 
the Firenkvilaieta, or country of the Franks, women were considered superior 
to men; and that, in fact, the latter were nothing more than the slaves of the 
former. The assertion drew forth smiles of incredulity and the exclamations 
of * Impossible ! “Nonsense! But the man was firm; and it was done 
as he directed, except as regarded the Ambassador ; for he found it quite im- 
possible to convince his comrades that a woman could ever, in any country, or 
under any circumstances, be served pefore an Elchi-Bey.— Major Temple's 
Travels. 

Docility of the Camel.—A thick 


cherry atick, with a cross at the end of it, 
serves to guide the animal 


+ & gentle tap on the right side of his neck sends 
him to the left, and one on the Opposite makes him turn back again to the 
right ; a knock on the back of his neck stops him, and a few blows between his 
ears bring him on his knees, if accompanied by a guttural sound, resembling 
as the Arabs say, the pronunciation of their letter “ Khe ;” to make him move 
aap h is meen to prick him with the point of the stick on the shoulders. 
ey fall so naturally into military figures, is di iv 
be a dot pega — it is difficult to conceive that 


N ITICE.—The Thistle Benevolont Associati 


season to take pl i 
[Nov 26—2] place on Friday evening, 








On announce their first Ball this 
Dec. 16th, at Tammany Hall. 
By order, GEO. GREENFIELD, Sec 


EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, N 











inserted in the best possible manner, 


(Nov. 2l+tf.] 
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Colla voce. 








If he who gave should take away, 


Oh! ne‘er my child forget to pray. 
Oh! ne’er my child forget to pray. 
3. 
| A time may come when thou wilt miss 


| A father’s and a mother’s kiss, 





OSTER’S CABINET MISCELLANY.—The 12th number of this publica- 

tion to be issued this week, concludes the publication of the East India Sketch 
Book. It will contain a part of a treatise on the theory and practice of joint stock 
banking. The thirteenth number will conclude the treatise on banking, and will 
commence Germany in 1831, by J. Strang. This will be completed in about four 
numbers. The works then published, will be as follows: ; 

1. St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Napoli Di Romania—by Tietz. 

2. Quin’s Steam voyage down the Danube- } 

3. A Review of De Tocqueville’s Demoeracy in America. 

4. The East India Sketch Book. 

5. The Theory and Practice of Joint Stock Banking. 

6- Germany in 1831, by J. Strang. 

These werks are all of the highest character, and have never before been repub- 
lished. Their cost in Europe is about $25. They can now be had for about one 
dollar and a half. 

Foster's Cabinet Miscellany is published in weekly numbers of 72 duedecimo 
pages each, on good paper and onnewtype. It isentirely devoted to the publication 
of books of value and sterling merits. Price 1$ per annum, or 12 1-2 cents per 
number, THEDORE FOSTER. 

[Dec.3-1t*] Basement room cor. Pine st. & Broadway. 








NFIRMARY FOR SURGICAL DISEASES.—Office No. 361 Broome street 
(between Mott and Elizabeth sts.), supported by voluntary contributions, and 
established for the gratuitous treatment of Surgical Diseases, 
Open daily (Sundays excepted) from 10to lt A.M. J. C. Beales, M.D., J. G. 
Adams, M.D., Attending Surgeons; A. H. Stevens, M.D., J. K. Rodgers, M.D., 
R. K. Hoffman. M.D., Consulting Surgeons, [Nov. 19—3t*. 


RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Alenri Herz (piamst to 
the king of France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York 
she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 
ence she has had,and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 
masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer- 
ringto Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J. B. Morse, P.N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 
cester § Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 
way. (Oct. 1—3m*] 








WFNXHE DELUGE, a large Historical Painting, by Anelli, is now exhibiting at his 
Gallery, No. 74 Chamber street, over the Athenwum—Price of admission 
25c.; season Tickets 50c., open from 9 A.M. tol0 P.M. [Oct. 22 6t*.] 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 
commencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. Ship Shakespeare—12th January. 

New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvements as tocombine great speed with unusual comfort 
| for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 

dations. The price of passage hence is $150,for which ample stores, including 
wines, &c. will be provided, These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South Street, New York, or to 

WM. & JAS, BROWN & CO. Liverpool. 








Sept.l17—ly] 





NEVER MY CHILD FORGET TO PRAY. ge 2g 
Written and inscribed to his dear child, Helen Bayly, by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq.; the Music composed by Alexander D. Roche. Philadelphia : George Willig, Chesnut-st. 


December 3, 





Ne - ver my 
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bless’d thy sleep, start - ling fears have 





pray. With ho - ly thoughts be - gin the day; And 
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| And then my child perchance thou’lt see 
Some who in pray’r ne’er bend the knee. 
| From such examples turn away, 
And ne’er my child forget to pray. 
| From such examples turn away, 
And ne’er my child forget to pray. 
| And ne‘er my child forget to pray. 


bidescheas ——__— 


| NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 


From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 
sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
lewing order, viz :-— 





hips. Masters. | Days of Sailing from , Days of Sailing from 
ew- York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard, Sept.24, Jan. 16, May 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 1, June 16, 
Sully, D. Lines, |Oct. 8, ** 24, .%. 16) “* 16,.%' Gively 1, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1, Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
New Ship, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,,Dec. 1, Mar.16, July 8, 
Rhone W.Skiddy, | ** 24, ** 16,June 8, “* 8, Aprill, ‘* 16, 


Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, Nov. 8, Feb.24, June 16,)Dec.16, April 8, Aug. 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ** 16, Mar. 8, ‘* 24,\Jan. 1, “* 16, ** ’ 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| ‘* 24, ‘* 16, July 8, ‘** 8, May 1, ** 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, (Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,/April24, Aug.24, Dec.24 








Formosa, W. B. Orne, Dec.8, Mar. 24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept.1, 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt} ‘** 16, April 8, ‘* 24,Feb. 1, ‘“* 16, “* 8, 
Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Aug. 8, ** 8, Junel, * 16, 
France, C. Funk, /April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan,24, 








Albany, J.Johnston,|\Jan. 8,April 24, Aug.16,' Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with + oy accommo- 
dations for passengers,cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges excea? 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 

WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month.] _ : ; 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist,!0th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout vf Sal viz :— 


es 








Ships. | Masters. |Days o ig | from Dame of owes on 

ew- Ik or | London, orlsmouthr. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Aug. 1, \Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, |Huttleston, 10, | * 27, * 30, 
Westminster, \George Moore, “ 20, \June 17, June26, 
St. James, Wa. 5S. Sebor,| Sept. 1, 7 Ee, July 1, 
Mediator, |/H.L.Champlin, * 10, July 7, * 16, 
Montreal, IC.H.Champlin| - = > BY, * 20, 
Gladiator, \'Thos. Britton, | Oct. 1, “ 27, Aug. |, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,| “10, Aug. 7, ‘“* 10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, a = pe 5 * 20, 
President, J. M.Chadwick! Nov: 1, “ 27, Sept.l, 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, | -, 4G, Sept. 7, ~ 8, 


These ships are all of the first class about 600tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. Ley md of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed the refor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Sotthstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 





GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Colemanstreet, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 














